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514 England my Mother. 


ENGLAND MY MOTHER. 
[Epilogue, from an unpublished volume.] 


I. 
ENGLAND my mother, 
Wardress of waters, 
Builder of peoples, 
Maker of men, — 


Hast thou yet leisure 

Left for the muses ? 

Heed’st thou the songsmith 
Forging the rhyme ? 


Deafened with tumults, 
How canst thou hearken ? 
Strident is faction, 

Demos is loud. 


Lazarus, hungry, 

Menaces Dives ; 

Labor the giant 
Chafes in his hold. 


Yet do the songsmiths 
Quit not their forges ; 
Still on life’s anvil 

Forge they the rhyme. 


Still the rapt faces 

Glow from the furnace : 

Breath of the smithy 
Scorches their brows. 


Yea, and thou hear’st them ? 
So shall the hammers 
Fashion not vainly 

Verses of gold. 


IT. 
Lo, with the ancient 
Roots of man’s nature, 
Twines the eternal 
Passion of song. 


Ever Love fans it, 

Ever Life feeds it ; 

Time cannot age it, 
Death cannot slay. 


Deep in the world-heart 

Stand its foundations, 

Tangled with all things, 
Twin-made with all. 


Nay, what is Nature’s 

Self, but an endless 

Strife toward music, 
Euphony, rhyme ? 


Trees in their blooming, 

Tides in their flowing, 

Stars in their circling, 
Tremble with song. 





God on his throne is 

Eldest of poets : 

Unto his measures 
Moveth the Whole. 


III. 
Therefore, deride not 
Speech of the muses, 
England my mother, 
Maker of men. 


Nations are mortal, 

Fragile is greatness ; 

Fortune may fly thee, 
Song shall not fly. 


Song of the all-girdling, 

Song cannot perish : 

Men shall make music, 
Man shall give ear. 


Not while the choric 

Chant of creation 

Floweth from all things, 
Poured without pause, 


Cease we to echo 

Faintly the cescant, 

Whereto forever 
Dances the world. 


IV. 
So shall the songsmiths 
Proffer their rhyme-gifts, 
England my mother, 
Maker of men. 


Grey grows thy count’nance, 
Fuli of the ages : 
Time on thy forehead 

Sits like a dream. 


Song is the potion 

All things renewing, 

Youth’s one elixir, 
Fountain of morn. 


Thou, at the world-loom 
Weaving thy future, 
Fitly mayst temper 

Toil with delight. 


Deemest thou, labor 

Only is earnest ? 

Grave is all beauty, 
Solemn is joy. 


Song is no bauble, — 

Slight not the songsmith, 

England my mother, 
Maker of men. 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 
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From Black wood’s Magazine. 

LOWLAND SCOTLAND IN THE LAST 

CENTURY. 

THE career of Burns — 1759-96 —is 
almost coextensive with the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, a period in 
our history of momentous importance. 
It significantly opens with the abolition 
of the heritable jurisdiction of the 
barons in 1748, and closes with the 
quiet disappearance of the last relic of 
feudal serfdom in 1799, when the col- 
liers and salters were relieved of the 
sole remaining link in the chain that 
had for centuries bound them to the 
soil. This period witnessed the rise of 
all our modern industries, and the com- 
plete transformation of the only hitherto 
existing. one — agriculture. It wit- 
nessed also both an enormous expan- 
sion of the population —twice has it 
doubled itself since the youth of Burns 
—as well as a surprising redistribution 
of it. Atthe end of the century fifty- 
five per cent. of the population were 
living in hamlets and homesteads of 
under three hundred inhabitants. Fur- 
ther, it was the period which evolved 
such questions as the rise of Dissent, 
road reform, poor laws, burgh reform, 
elementary education, — all which have 
so profoundly affected our own well- 
being. But, above all, it gave us the 
greatest and most typical of modern 
Scotsmen — Burns, Scott, Carlyle. Yet 
our historians, great and small, have 
nothing special to say of it. Burton 
and Chambers both stop at 1748, a state 
of matters that is to be regretted from 
a literary as well as a political point of 
view. For while Scott and Carlyle are 
largely their own interpreters, the lights 
and shadows of Burns’s life and work 
cannot be properly understood and sym- 
pathized with without some such study 
of the social conditions of the time. 

It is possible to form a very complete 
idea of the general appearance of the 
country during this period. Down al- 
most to the close of the century, except 
in a few sheltered river valleys, a Scot- 
tish landscape presented few pleasing 
features. All the travellers from the 
more favored south bear out Dr. John- 
son’s famous observation on the general 





treelessness, without his rather heavy 
fun, and almost every page of the ‘‘ Sta- 
tistical Account’ supplies corroborative 
evidence. Even Burns, who cannot be 
accused of lack of patriotism, finds a 
similar state of matters, and this even 
where it was least to be expected, as is 
shown by his lines on Bruar Water. 
The intelligent travellers from the 
south who did the Scottish tour last 
century describe with considerable de- 
tail the appearance of the country. 
Pennant found some hedges and traces 
of plantation around Edinburgh. The 
city itself must have had clumps of 
trees, for Cockburn deplores the van- 
dalism that was cutting them down in 
his day to make way for the New Town. 
Pennant saw, in going to Perth by Kin- 
ross, few trees, except about Blair and 
Perth itself. Farther north, over the 
Grampians, all the way to Inverness, 
matters were still worse. Moray and 
Aberdeen were little better; but the 
Mearns and the Carse of Gowrie on 
the east side, and the lower reaches of 
the Clyde above Dumbarton, afforded 
charming prospects of wood, water, and 
rich corn-fields. Topham saw many a 
wide view without the appearance of 
vegetation higher above its surface than 
a blade of grass. There was but one 
orchard in Edinburgh, and hardly an- 
other in the country. Good apples 
were not to be seen, and turnips formed 
the only dessert. ‘‘The country seats 
near Edinburgh,’’ he adds, ‘are well 
planted, but, save in the parks of par- 
ticular nobles, there are few oaks that 
have seen half a century.” Lettice 
says nothing could exceed the dreari- 
ness of the upper ward of Lanark. 
Heron thinks Nithsdale would be beau- 
tiful with clumps and belts of wood. It 
is not quite bare, but there are few 
trees. Drumlanrig Castle has an air of 
decay and desolation (thanks to the 
sordid avarice of the then Marquis of 
Queensberry, so vigorously denounced 
by Burns). The banks of the Stinchar 
are unadorned by trees or underwood ; 
Magus Muir remains wild, unenclosed, 
and untilled, probably as at the time 
when Sharp was murdered. Both dis- 
tricts are now richly clothed in foliage. 
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In this matter of foresiry a great 
change was in progress during the last 
quarter of the century. Then were 
created such famous scenes of sylvan 
ioveliness as the Kelvingrove and Aber- 
dour woods of the olden time, Cambus- 
more, Duplin, Drummond, and Glamis 
Castles, and the like. Many noted for- 
est patriarchs are recorded in the ‘‘ Sta- 
tistical Account.’? Some of them had 
been for centuries landmarks — like the 
oak of Balderran, which still stands by 
the roadside near Killearn ; the For- 
tingal Yew, said to be the oldest vege- 
table in Europe ; or the Capon Tree at 
Jedburgh, associated with Burns. But, 
upon the whole, Johnson was not far 
wrong when he said there were few 
trees in Scotland older than himself. 
The beech, indeed, was not known at 
all before the eighteenth century, and 
with its introduction the squirrel ap- 
peared from England. The larch was 
imported fifty years later. The first 
walled park was constructed in six 
weeks at Tynningham, in East Lothian, 
in 1681, by the Earl of Lauderdale, to 
please the Duke of York. 

Here and there the natural or self- 
sown woods survived in deep dens and 
sheltered nooks, and on many an up- 
land glade, for the country had always 
been sparsely peopled. The Reforma- 
tion was effected in a country of only 
half a million, all told. Oak would 
root itself firmly in the valleys, ash and 
willow on the sides of every brook, 
alder in swamps and spouty land, while 
the birk would hang its fair tresses, 
and the rowan its roseate clusters, on 
the front of every scaur. In some 
cases these outlived feudal times. The 
Kirk of Forest extended for ten miles 
to the east of Ayr; but this, says Ful- 
larton, writing in 1793, and every for- 
est, has long gone, except Dalrymple 
Woods on the Doon. Fifty years ago 
there was hardly any timber in the 
country, except natural oak and birch 
on the river-banks, with clumps of ash 
and plane round some farmhouses. It 
had been a condition in some leases, on 
the Loudon estate for instance, that 
tenants should plant so many ashes 
yearly round the steading. (What 





farmer now thinks of planting a tree ?) 
These natural woods Burns dearly 
loved, and a great part they play in the 
scenery of his poetry. 

The general features of the landscape 
are abiding. The rivers then ran their 
fitful race in their present channels ; 
the hills outlined themselves, as now, 
against the glowing west. But the 
former flowed on between more open 
banks, and sheep have changed the 
dark, heathy tints of the latter to a 
pleasant green. The draining of vast 
swamps, the profusion of hedgerows in 
many districts, the coverts that have 
sprung up in this age of sport, the poli- 
cies surrounding the mansions that 
have grown with the nation’s wealth, 
— these have all effected a marvellous 
change. Last-century illustrations all 
support the testimony of contemporary 
observers. There we have the ever- 
flowing streams and the eternal hills, 
but the whole aspect seems strange to 
modern landscape. The historic sites, 
shown in all their nakedness by Grose 
and others, can be approached by the 
modern photographer only with difti- 
culty. 

The reason for this general absence 
of trees in Scotland is to be found 
neither in climate nor in the direct ac- 
tion of man, but in the ancient system 
of husbandry. In the absence of en- 
closures, the entire stock of each crofter 
township roamed everywhere as soon 
as the crop was off the ground. There 
being as yet no turnips nor sown grass, 
but only a little coarse hay from the 
bog-lands, every green thing would be 
eaten up that was within reach. There 
would be plenty of self-sown trees, but 
few would ever have a chance of surviv- 
ing. Darwin closely observed a meas- 
ured patch of common in Kent, exposed 
to such conditions as generally pre- 
vailed in the ante-enclosing days, and 
though he counted hundreds of seed- 
ling trees, not one grew above an inch 
or two before being cropped off. In 
such circumstances, alder in the marshy 
places, and birches on the river-scaurs, 
would alone have a chance of surviving. 
The two homeliest of trees were the 
alder and the elder, and both play a 
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great part in folk-lore. 
of the former lurked the goblins and 
brownies, while the latter was used to 
enclose the kailyards, as the cattle re- 
fused to touch it, and there Burns 
places it in his ‘‘ Address to the 
Deil :”? — 
When twilight did my grannie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest woman ! 
Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you bummin’, 
Wi’ eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin’, through the boortrees [elder] 
comin’, 
Wi’ heavy groan. 

The universal absence of enclosures 
has left its mark on the Scottish law of 
trespass, so favorable to the trespasser. 
Under ancient conditions there could be 
no such thing as trespass without clear 
proof of damage done. In many dis- 
tricts the country remained to the close 
of the century quite open. In Strath- 
allan, during the last decade, so great 
changes had been effected by enclosing 
that it was no longer thought unneigh- 
borly to drive off cattle trespassing upon 
winter crops. When enclosing was 
introduced into Gailoway it was very 
unpopular. Men went about in wom- 
en’s clothes levelling the dry-stone 
dykes. Elsewhere fences were blamed 
for making people take roundabout 
roads, and as ruining the time-honored 
industry of the herd, who played an 
important part in the economy of the 
township. Great numbers were boys 
from the Highlands, who thus earned a 
welcome pittance, and picked up En- 
glish enough to better their condition. 
In the Lothians they formed themselves 
into parish guilds, and with their horns 
and bravery used to meet regularly to 
kindle the Beltane and hold the Lam- 
mas festival. For the latter they built 
pillars of divots or turfs, leaving in the 
centre a place for a pole, which bore a 
blanket, granted by some well-disposed 
housewife. Rival parties tried to de- 
molish each other’s towers, and vigor- 
ous bickers ensued—a practice still 
followed by boys, though the custom 
survives only ina debased form, The 
work of the herd began with the sowing 
of the bear, and lasted till the crops 
were housed. There are few more pic- 


In the shades | 


turesque figures in literature, down 
| from medieval times, than the blue- 
bonneted herd-laddie. His badge was 
the crook with the stock and horn. The 
latter Burns struck on his seal over the 
motto, ‘** Better a wee bush than nae 
beild,’’ and carefully explains its con- 
struction in a letter to George Thomson, 
for the benefit of the artist, David 
| Allan, who was, however, the proud 
possessor of one already. The tip of a 
cow’s horn was to be cut off and in the 
aperture the shank-bone of a sheep in- 
serted, and in that again an oat-straw. 
The necessary stops or vent-holes were 
to be added. 

To save the growing crops and spare 
the herd, the cattle were confined dur- 
ing the midday hours and over night in 
a fold built of turf. 


The shepherd steeks his fauldin’ slap, 
And owre the moorland whistles shrill. 


In the west such a fold is still called a 
Sank (Ger. fangen, to seize), and in the 
north-eastern counties the pumfle, a 
corruption of pinfold. The rustic mind 
was struck with its likeness to the high 
pew at the stair-head in the old-fash- 
ioned church-loft —a favorite resort of 
the boys, even in living memory, as a 
safe place for marbles and other sports. 
It was a Buchan minister, who, on his 
rounds, thus accosted a boy that he 
suspected of neglecting ordinances : 
‘¢ Laddie, fat wy de’ee nae gang t’ i’ 
kirk?” ‘* Sae I dee,” replied the boy, 
‘but ee ken a’ sit ee i’ pumfle,” 
where, of course, he could be out of 
sight. 

The land in these times was gener- 
ally held by kindly tenants or rentallers 
— feudal retainers, in fact —who built 
their houses and yards close together in 
townships round the kirk or castle. The 
tenure was leasehold, with easy rents, 
paid in kind. There was a homely tone 
of neighborliness between the tenants 
and the laird. The Earl of Moray, 
present at a kirn or harvest-home, saw 
a tenant dancing merrily at seventy. 
** John,” he said, ‘‘ you are too rich 
and wanton; I must raise my land- 
/rent.’’ ‘* My lord,” replied John, * it’s 
|not the land that has made me rich, 
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but God’s providence and the change of 
wives.’”’> Sometimes, however, there 
intervened between the crofters and the 
laird the bonnet-lairds, or lesser feuars 
(tacksmen in the north)—that is to 
say, tenants who had power to sublet — 
and these were often oppressive and 
unpopular. The land was generally let 
in ploughgates of fifty acres each, held 
by four tenants in common, employing 
four horses. About half would be 
arable or infield, laid out in run-rig — 
long serpentine ridges, very narrow and 
high in the centre, and always more or 
less wet at the sides, where there was 
a rude surface-drainage. Between 
these were strips in natural grass, called 
bauks (balk) in some places, fauchs or 
fallows in others, and here the guid- 
wife or young callant or auld carle was 
wont to bait the cow, secured by the 
head-stall or branks, the herd all the 
while busy knitting stockings or spin- 
ning with the distaff or whorl-spindle, 
which, by the way, Sir Arthur Mitchell 
found in use only thirty years ago. 
3eyond the infield was the outfield, or 
portion under natural grass, and here 
was the pumfle. This portion, manured 
by being enclosed, was said to be tothed 
or tethered, and when broken up in the 
following season was kept in oats or 
bear till exhausted. It was then over- 
run with weeds until the grass recov- 
ered. Much time was taken up in 
cutting the rich crop of thistles to sup- 
per the work-horses that could not be 
turned out to graze. Outside all was 
the common, so poor as to be fit only for 
pasturing a few sorry sheep, or grow- 
ing hainings — that is, broom, heath, 
whin, etc. —to secure a bite in winter. 
Here, too, were cut the divots (Gael. 
duibheid) or flat, grassy turfs for roofing, 
and feal-divots or more earthy sods for 
walls. The parings of such land were 
also mixed with manure and used-up 
divots to form a compost or fulzie. (The 
implement used to cut and throw these 
turfs was called the flauchter-spade, an 
expression applied to a boys’ game in 
Fife long after the tool had ceased to be 
used or known in the district. To play 
the game, a boy lay on his back with 
arms extended behind. The other boys, 
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each in turn, stood on his palms, and 
then leaning on his upraised feet were 
thrown to a considerable distance over 
his outstretched body.) It need hardly 
be said that the hill lands were greatly 
impoverished by these periodical par- 
ings. Over the greater part of even the 
Lowlands run-rig prevailed till near the 
end of the century. These were the 
days of small allotments, and, where 
the system prevailed, progress was slow 
in the extreme. The worst cases were 
in such places as Inveresk, Kilmaurs, 
Johnstone, etc. The Glencairn family 
made the experiment in Kilmaurs of 
fostering village industries by giving 
crofts to the weavers. Here, as in the 
neighborhood of small burghs, these 
allotments were greatly neglected by 
the tradespeople, who held them on 
easy terms, and made little either of 
trading or farming. 

In a society of few wants, and these 
supplied by home industry, money was 
scarce, so that rents were paid in kind. 
This took the form of labor on the laird’s 
farm or demesne (the Mains), teind 
corn, and kain fowls, the cens of the 
Ancient Régime in France. The Earl 
of Aberdeen had a granary at Tarland 
that held six hundred bolls yearly. In 
the dearth of 1782 the people of Tarbat, 
in Easter Ross, stopped a ship loaded 
with teind corn for Greenock. Feudal 
services survived in many places to the 
end of the century. They were known 
as arage, or so many days’ ploughing ; 
carage, casting and leading a leet or 
stack of peats or carrying coals ; bon- 
nage, harvesting hay and corn; and 
thirlage, or multure. 

Our laird gets in his racket rents, 

His coals, his kain, and a’ his stents [dues].} 
Thirlage was a bitter grievance. At 
Rutherglen, by 1793, the burgh lands 
were thirled one-fortieth, with bauk- 
(beam) meal to the miller and a 
knaveship or allowance to his man. 
Kilwinning was thirled to the Abbey 
and Lord Eglinton ; Paisley to the Ab- 
bey, one-twentieth, besides knaveship. 
In Nithsdale, multure was held to apply 
to wheat (one-seventeenth), though the 


1 Burns’s Twa Dogs, 
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laird had no mill to grind it. It had 
been an ancient obligation to take all 
the corn to the baronial or abbey mill 
hence the farm was said to be thirled 
' (thralled) or astricted to this mill, and 
had to pay a multure or a portion of the 
meal to the miller, sometimes as high as 
one-twelfth. Horse and seed corn were 
excepted. The portion of corn taken to 
the mill each time was called a melder. 
Tam o’ Shanter’s wife, Kate, com- 
plained 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller 

Thou sat as lang as thou hadst siller. 
In consequence, no doubt, of these ex- 
actions, the quern or primitive hand- 
mill was in constant use. 

The cronach stills the dowie heart, 

The jorram stills the bairnie ; 
The music for a hungry wame 
Is grindin’ o’ the quernie.! 

In the north thousands of these querns 
are still in use, and a livelihood is 
earned by making and selling them. 
They cost from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 

The ground had been cropped from 
time immemorial in a rotation of oats, 
pease, and bear or bigg,a kind of coarse, 
four-rowed barley. The name of this 
last survives in the Bristo Port of Edin- 
burgh and the Bigg Market of Newcas- 
tle. This cropping went on till the land 
gave only two seeds in return, four or 
five returns being a good crop. White 
oats came to supersede the old grey 
variety ; while wheat was raised only 
in the Lothians and carse-lands even 
near the close of the century. Little 
progress could be made anywhere until 
alternating husbandry was rendered 
possible by the introduction of ryegrass 
and clover, turnips and potatoes, and 
these were the agents in transforming 
the face of the country and the entire 
rural economy. From this followed, as 
a matter of course, planting of trees 
for shelter, enclosing, draining, lining, 
stall-feeding, and the consequent in- 
crease of manure; grazing in parks, 
instead of herding, in which the cattle 
were tormented by the dogs and half- 
starved ; the rise of large farms in the 
hands of capitalists, accompanied by 
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the decay of the crofter and the deple- 
tion of hamlets to fill the towns and in- 
crease vagrancy, pauperism, and crime. 
These changes were initiated and sent 
well under way during the short life of 
Burns. His father’s lease of seven 
acres of Doonholm, in 1757, was typical 
of the expiring effect of the old hus- 
bandry ; his own retirement from Ellis- 
land to the Wee Vennel in Dumfries, 
1791, was the tacit recognition of the 
new order of things. The change began 
at the close of the Seven Years’ War in 
1763, but culminated in the high prices 
that prevailed during the long wars 
with France. 

Swift calls the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before a public benefactor. What is to 
be said of the men who gave to modern 
farming sown grasses, turnips, and po- 
tatoes? The sowing of grasses and 
clover spread very slowly. The people 
looked upon such improvements as a 
freak, like hunting and horse-racing, all 
very well for the wealthy lairds who 
could afford to lose on expensive experi- 
ments. The attitude of the peasants in 
this connection is shown by the public 
opinion of Methven, that it was a shame 
to see beasts’ meat growing where 
men’s should. 

Turnips formed as great a boon for 
winter feeding as ryegrass and clover 
for summer. Lord Townshend intro- 
duced them into English husbandry in 
1730. Their introduction into Scotland 
was not a little romantic. James Daw- 
son, a farmer near Roxburgh, went to 
Leicester, and hired himself to Bake- 
well, the famous sheep-breeder, as a 
ploughman. He left in six months, 
against the wish of Bakewell, — going 
north, however, with a scheme for drill- 
husbandry in his head. In the follow- 
ing year he had seventy acres of turnips 
sown. This was about the year 1760. 
The turnip had been known before this, 
and sown in gardens, like cabbage, but 
broadcast. The minister of Kinellar, in 
Aberdeenshire, unwilling to weed a bed 
of turnips growing in this fashion in his 
garden, and thinking it would not suc- 
ceed, tore up the greater part with the 
hoe. The crop turned out better than 
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had ever been seen before, and in a few 
years hoeing in drills became general. 
Curiously enough, hand-thinning in the 
fields, by crawling on all fours, is still 
general over south-western Scotland. 
Turnip-growing was, however, long in 
becoming general. Reports in the last 

ile of the century say: Galston, 
4 turnips yet raised ; Nithsdale, no 
turnips; Whittingham, only twenty 
years since turnips were generally 
known in East Lothian; Kemback, 
Fife, no turnips or sown grass a dozen 
years ago, fields exhausted by cropping ; 
Killearn, turnips not tried in the open 
field ; Stevenston, turnips not yet tried ; 
Cluny, Aberdeen, turnips sometimes in 
drills, but broadcast preferred, as giving 
a larger crop. Of course, under such 
circumstances, butcher-meat was not in 
condition till August, and for winter 
supplies a mart had to be killed at Mar- 
tinmas (hence the name), and kept in 


pickle. Even in the capital it was little 
used. Sir David Kinloch, in 1732, sold 
from his Lothian farm ten wedders 


fattened on his first ryegrass, and the 
buyer, an Edinburgh butcher, stipulated 
that they should be lifted at three sep- 
arate times to prevent a glut of mutton 
in the market. 

There wanted only one other green 
crop to do for the peasant what the tur- 
nip was doing for his stock, and carry 
the comforts of the summer through 
the winter. This was the potato, which 
made even slower progress than the 
turnip. The way was said to have been 
barred by the Presbyterian prejudice 
that it was never mentioned in the 
Bible. Inthe Lothians it came in about 
1740, the year of dearth, from Ireland, 
but was confined to gardens till about 
1754, when it was planted in fields about 
Aberlady. By the close of the century 
it was a general article of diet. Ramsay 
says that George Henderson went, about 
1750, for a bag of potatoes to Kilsyth, 
where the Irish method of field culture 
had lately been tried, and introduced 
the potato into Menteith, where a few 
had been known, but only in kail-yards. 
The old folks, however, did not take 
kindly to the new food. Old George 
Bachop, one of the Ochtertyre tenants, 
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told by his wife that she had potatoes 
|for supper, said, ‘* Tatties! tatties! I 
/never supped on them a’ my days, and 
winna the nicht. Gie them to the herd, 
and get me sowens.”’ It is significant 
that Burns, who sings the praises of 
|kail, and porridge, and haggis, has 
| nothing to say of the potato. 

| The ploughing of the small open fields 
|long advanced but little beyond prim- 
|itive methods. In the north small 
| horses or garrons were used, but in the 
| south and in the north-eastern counties 
|oxen took their place. They remained 
| longest in use in Aberdeenshire, being 
so employed even yet in Deeside. At 
Alford, in 1795, every farmer was ambi- 
tious of having as many pairs of oxen in 
| the plough as he could. At Keith, about 
'the same time, eight to ten oxen were 
| yoked to a clumsy plough. Oxen are to 
| be found at work near the end of the 
| century about Dundee, St. Andrews, 
| Dumbarton. In the Lothians, towards 
ithe middle of the century, it was cus- 
| tomary to send the work-oxen, after the 
| bear-seed was in, to the Braes of Leny 
|to recruit, at two merks a head, and 
| twopence to the herd, and there they 
remained till the crop was in. Lord 
Kames, a noted improver, was a great 
advocate for the use of oxen in labor, 
| but they disappeared with the spread of 
|turnpike roads and the much longer 
journeys that then became common. 
The old Scottish plough was a clumsy 
| survival from Roman times. It was not 
unusual to see it drawn by four, five, or 
|six pairs of oxen. The twelve-owsen 
| plough was always the mark of farming 
|on a large scale. Longafter the middle 
|of the century the plough-graith was 
made on the farm—the long winter 
|nights being spent in preparing it, for 
/no plough was brought out till Candle- 
/ mas, and then to the accompaniment of 
|rude rites handed down from heathen 
times. The timber forming the body of 
the plough was brought by the High- 
| landers to Doune Market, with the black 
/cattle, at Martinmas, and sold for 1s. 
‘and 1s. 6d. apiece. It was a Berwick- 














|shire man, James Small, who, from a 
| few models that came to his hand, about 
1766 improved on a plough introduced 
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by an itinerant English maker, Lam- 
mas, about sixty years before. His 
work soon became famous, and he 
established a thriving village industry at 
Edrom. The draught he made so light 
that two horses only were required. In 
a few years the driver or gaudsman was 
also dispensed with. His business had 
been to clear the coulter with a stout 
stick or pettle, which he occasionally 
flung at the leaders. 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd’rin’ pettle.} 

The driver also encouraged the team by 
whistling, regarded as a great rustic 
accomplishment, hence the Buchan 
proverb for much ado about nothing — 
‘¢Muckle fusslin’ and little red land.” 
In the uplands a third hand was em- 
ployed down to the close of the century. 
He held the reins of the team on a short 
stick, and walked backwards, leading 
them. The defence of anything so 
awkward was that, the ground being 
full of foot-fast stones, they could be 
better seen in this way and avoided, so 
as to save the plough. 

This picturesque mode of ploughing 
was practised by Burns, as shown in 
‘¢ The Inventory,’’ a poem which throws 
much light on the economy of a low- 
land farm : — 

Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 

I hae four brutes o’ gallant mettle, 

As ever drew afore a pettle. 

My han’-afore’s [near-leader] a guid auld 
has-been, 

An’ wight an’ wilfu’ a’ his days been ; 

My han’-ahin’s [near-wheeler] a weel-gaun 
filly, 

That aft has borne me hame frae Killie. 

My fur-ahin’s [off-wheeler] a worthy beast, 

As e’er in tug or tow was traced. 

The fourth’s a Hieland Donald hastie. 

The *‘ han’-ahin ”’ is the subject of the 

‘¢Farmer’s Address to his Auld Mare 

Maggie :”’ — 

Thou was a noble fittie-lan’ [foot on land], 

As e’er in tug or tow was drawn. 

‘* The Inventory ”’ goes on to say : — 

Wheel-carriages I hae but few — 

Three carts, an’ twa are feckly new ; 
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An auld wheelbarrow, mair for token, 

Ae leg an’ baith the trams are broken ; 

I made a poker o’ the spin’le, 

An’ my auld mither brunt the trin’le 
[wheel]. 

For men, I’ve three mischievous boys, 

Run-deils for rantin’ an’ for noise ; 

A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’ other ; 

Wee Davock hauds the nowte [cattle] in 
fother. 


We need not wonder at Burns’s state- 
ment in the first line. Colonel Fullar- 
ton, reporting on Ayrshire in 1793, says 
that forty years ago there was hardly a 
practicable road, and no carts — produce 
and manure being carried on sledges, 
dragged on runners, or placed on tum- 
bler-wheels of wood, and turning with 
the axle. Loads of five hundredweight 
were thus drawn, and this was charac- 
teristic of the country generally. Roads 
were little better than bridle-paths, and 
for longish distances panniers or cur- 
rochs were laid across the pony’s back, 
to which the load was secured, as in 
Iceland at the present day. At Currie, 
in Mid-Lothian, hay was taken to Edin- 
burgh in this way in loads of ten stones, 
exactly as in Sir David Lindsay’s time, 
he says, coal was conveyed from Tra- 
nent. The body of Burns’s father was 
carried eight miles for burial at Alloway 
Kirk by a pair of horses yoked tandem- 
wise, the coffin being slung between on 
bearers. The usua! work of the farm 
was done with sleds or sledges, still 
common in the Highlands. They are 
home-made, of the native birch or hazel, 
without a single nail, and admirably 
suited for moving hay, corn, or peats 
over a rough moor or hillside, where 
wheels would be useless. They were 
also placed on wheels, unshod, made of 
three pieces, and, as the wood wore 
unequally, soon became out of shape, 
hence they were called tumbler-wheels, 
or, in Buchan, tumlin-trees. Burns’s 
Jenny Geddes had a stomach, like Willie 
Stalker’s mare, that would have di- 
gested tumbler-wheels. 

The description of Glaud’s onstead or 
farm-steading in ‘‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd”’ is that of a common type, to be 
found anywhere in Scotland during ‘last 
century :— 
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A snug thaik-hoose, before the door a green; | vants sat and ate, and a pantry, with 


Hens on the midden, ducks in dubs are 
seen. 

On this side stands a barn, on that a byre ; 

A peat-stack joins, and forms a rural 
square. 

The hoose is Glaud’s —there you may see 
him lean, 

An’ to his divot-seat invite his frien’. 


In most cases the crofter was, like 
William Burness, his own mason, and 
built his “‘auld clay biggin’’ himself, 
with the help of his neighbors. At 
Errol, in Gowrie, 1792, houses were of 
clay, there being no stones, and every 
man built for himself. At Canonbie, 
1769, the owner prepares the materials 
—clay mixed with straw — summons 
his neighbors for a day’s darg (work), 
who come with victuals at their own 
cost, and, setting cheerfully to work, 
complete the house before nightfall. 
At Dornock, Annan, in 1792, all the 
houses, but the manse and two others, 
in the village were of mud and thatch. 
Heron found in Perth, long the second 
city in the kingdom, the houses in 1792 
still partly or wholly of wood. About 
the middle of the century there were 
only a few stone houses in Dundee, and 
these near the Cross. At one time 
there was but little masonry, no skill in 
quarrying and hewing, and no medium 
between huts of turf and loose stones 
and the splendid castles still so in- 
teresting architecturally. At Girvan, 
Heron tells us, the houses are huts more 
miserable even than those of Ballantrae, 
and so low as to seem rather caves dug 
in the earth than houses built upon it. 
The Hon. Mrs. Murray says (1799): 
*¢ As for Selkirk, it is truly deplorable, 
—the houses mostly old, falling to 
pieces, and deserted, dirt extreme, 
smells nauseating.’’ The minister of 
Tongland, in Kirkcudbright, draws a 
gloomy picture of rural economy in his 
parish —houses of stone or turf, no 
mortar, crevices stopped with moss or 
straw, window at each side opened for 
light as the wind blew, and at other 
times stuffed with straw or fern. The 


houses of Aberdeenshire farmers were 
commonly of sod, and consisted of a 
fire-house, where the family and ser- 





sometimes an intermediate space for 
beds and chests. This was a ha’-house. 
The cottage of a laborer was on an in- 
ferior scale. A crazy woman, listening 
to a preacher in Portsoy on the text, 
‘*In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’’ astonished everybody by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ My certie, your feether’s 
hoose, auld Baukie’s! I kent him weel 
—a butt and a ben, and that but ill 
redd up.’? <A minister, rebuking a 
laboring man for sleeping in church, 
was told, ‘‘ It’s because I canna sleep 
at hame for the rattons and the sklat- 
ers.” 

The ordinary cottage had two apart- 
ments —a butt end or kitchen, and a 
ben end or spence. The passage inside 
the door connecting them was the trance 
(Lat. trans, across). The kitchen was 
the farmer’s ha’, where, as at Ellisland, 
master and servants took meals to- 
gether, and where the “ big ha’ Bible” 
was produced for family worship. The 
floor was the uneven earthen solum, 
and the roof showed its open joints, the 
bauks or cabers, where hung the winter 
store of kitchen — that is, braxy mutton 
— with strings of onions. 

He ended, and the kebars sheuk 

Aboon the chorus roar ; 
While frichted rattons backward leuk, 
And seek the benmost bore. 
Here, too, roosted among the peat- 
smoke, that followed its own course 
from the great open hearth, the reek- 
hens, that paid the tacksman’s kain- 
rent. They entered by a hole in the 
thatch over the doorway. In the gable, 
and near the floor, was the dog-hole, by 
which the collie got out and in at will. 
A wooden bar-lock secured the door, 
and when a neighbor called he “ tirled 
lichtly at the pin.”” The furniture was 
on a scanty scale. On either side the 
fireplace was a small box or bole, the one 
the saut-backet, and the other for odds 
and ends. Near by stood the lit-pot, 
filled with dye-stuff, and once in every 
house. The large oaken settle was the 
guidman’s seat, and in the corner be- 
hind him stood the chicken-cavie or 
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hen-coop. On the wall hung the haik, 
an open rack for homely delft-ware, 
green-horn spoons, and a variety of 
vessels — cogs, bickers, quaichs, lugget 
caups, cooties, luggies, laggens —and 
beneath it the deas or dais, a closed 
cupboard. A box-bed filled up other 
parts of the wall. The spence was the 
state-room, where slept the master and 
his wife, but almost as modestly fur- 
nished. 

We have pictures, both pen and pen- 
cil, of the cottage interiors of the time. 
Here is Symon’s in “* The Gentle Shep- 
herd ; ”? — 

A clear peat-ingle 

Glances amidst the floor ; 

The green-horn spoons, beech luggies min- 
gle 

On shelfs foregainst the door. 

Mossgiel was for the time quite a supe- 
rior farmhouse, having been built as a 
retreat for Burns’s friend, Gavin Ham- 
ilton, the Mauchline writer. The farm 
was of one hundred and eighteen acres, 
and the rent £90. The buildings stood 
high, and formed a square, with the 
manure-heap in the centre. The roof 
was not thatched, and in the garret, 
reached by a trap or ladder from the 
trance, slept in the same bed the poet 
and his man, John Blane. The timbers 
were coom-ceiled —that is, went dewn 
open to the crap-wa’ or angle at the 
eaves. On the floor, opposite the small 
bole or window, stood that unique deal 
table whose drawer held those immortal 
poetic treasures which the poet’s sister 
used to steal up to read. The spence 
or parlor is equally classic ground, for 
it was the scene of “The Vision.” 
Wearied with the day’s threshing, the 
poet says : — 


Ben i’ the spence, richt pensively, 
I gaed to rest. 


There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 

I sat and eyed the spewing reek, 

That filled, wi’ hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld clay biggin’ ; 

And heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin’. 


After the Forty-five, it is said, dress 
became less picturesque. The repres- 
sive legislation of the time is thought to 
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| have affected the ancient arts of spin- 
ning and dyeing in varied colors. Dress 
assumed the sombre hues of duffle-grey, 
brown, and blue. These dull hues were, 
in point of fact, however, due to the 
wretchedly dirty streets of the large 
towns and the miry roads. Arthur 
Young notes the same thing as preva- 
lent in Paris in Revolution times, and 
connects it with the hard riding and 
driving of the time. The gay dresses 
of an earlier age were adapted to chairs 
and State barges. The changes in 
progress toward the end of the century 
were the disuse of the blue bonnet, and, 
at a much later period, knee-breeches. 
In France, the latter was so much a 
mark of gentility, and the long trousers 
that of the non-privileged laboring 
class, that at the Revolution the Jaco- 
bins called themselves Sans culottes — 
that is to say, those who discarded the 
aristocratic leg-gear for the workman’s. 
The most marked change was the dis- 
appearance of the blue bonnet. At 
Laurencekirk, about 1770, a hatter ap- 
peared from Edinburgh on a Saturday ; 
seeing in church on the Sunday but 
three hats besides his own, he made off 
on the Monday. There is now (1792), 
says the minister, hardly a single bon- 
net. At Symington in Ayr, about the 
latter date, the minister telis us, young 
women blush to be seen in the blue 
cloaks, red plaids, and plain caps that 
were common twenty years ago. Even 
the scarlet mantle, the mark of the 
farmer’s daughter, is despised. The 
bonnet-makers of Kilmarnock have no 
trade now, and the young women are 
not to be seen at church and fair in a 
coat of their mother’s spinning. Ram- 
say observes that throughout Menteith 
the rigid thrift that was a necessity of 
the time prevailed in the article of dress. 
The clothes of the family and servants 
were spun and dyed at home. Solid 
farmers had nothing better than a coat 
of grey or black kelt— that is, of black 
or white wool in its natural state, and 
spun by their wives. As this would not 
keep out the rain, twice or thrice in a 
lifetime they bought a great-coat of 
English cloth. Both sexes had shirts 
of plaiden, a coarse woollen, or harn, a 
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kind of coarse linen, but on holidays | three cloggers figure among the village 


these had necks and sleeves of finer 
stuff. The English traveller, Lettice, 
in Ecclefechan at fair-time, gives an 
interesting picture of the village just as 
it must have met the eyes of the youth- 
ful Carlyle. The Scots bonnet. and 
plaid surtout were worn by the men ; 
the short jacket and petticoat of two 
colors, with a square checkered wrapper 
or cloak, were worn by the women. 
The men’s plaid was a thick stuff of 
small checkered blue or green on a 
white ground, and, unless in bad 
weather, it was drawn up round the 
body, or hung negligently over the left 
shoulder with no ungraceful air. The 
nice conduct of the plaid was, indeed, 
the chief outlet for male vanity. Mrs. 
Scott of Wauchope, addressing Burns, 
says :— 
Oh, gif I kenned but whaur ye baide, 

I'd send to you a marled plaid ; 

*Twad haud your shouthers warm and braw, 
And douce at kirk or market shaw ; 

Fra south as weel as north, my lad, 

A’ honest Scotsmen lo’e the maud. 


Burns’s own dress, as described by 
William Clark, his man at Ellisland, 


was characteristic of the time. In cold 
weather he wore a_ black-and-white 
checked plaid round the shoulders. 


At home he usually wore a broad blue 
bonnet, blue or drab long-tailed coat, 
corduroy breeches, dark-blue stockings, 
and cootikens or gaiters. There was 
little extravagance in foot-gear. It had 
been universal to make the ordinary 
shoes at home. These were the revlins, 
still seen in Shetland, and so innocent 
of shape that they suited either foot. 
Even Harry Cockburn’s shoes were no 
better in this matter of fit, each requir- 
ing daily reversing to equalize wear. 
In the Highlands there was not a lad of 
fifteen but could make his own brogues. 
The laboring class generally dispensed 
all over with stockings and_ shoes, 
which, Lettice says, caused very ill- 
judged contempt on the part of English 
visitors. The Englishman associates 
bare feet with the extreme of destitu- 
tion. In Hoddam, Carlyle’s parish, 


clogs were much worn in winter, and 





artists, as workmen are called in the 
‘* Statistical Account.” 

Burns was greatly pleased with any 
little novelty of female dress. Jean 
Armour was one of the first in Dumfries 
to appear in a gingham dress, then 
costly. Beauty of face was indeed not 
so attractive to him as a general air of 
health and vivacity, coupled with that 
neatness of coiffure which still lives in 
the peculiarly appreciative epithet snod. 
A maiden found that, next to her eyes, 
the best dart in her quiver was her 
cockernony, or gathering up of the hair 
when snooded with a band or fillet, as 
among the Greeks. He thought David 
Allan the only artist that succeeded in 
genuine pastoral costume. ‘‘ Indepen- 
dently of their Hogarthian humor, his 
etchings exhibit the character and cos- 
tume of the Scottish peasantry with 
inimitable felicity.”” He renders faith- 
fully such an admirable sketch as 
this :— 


He kaims his hair, indeed, an’ gaes richt 
snug, 

Wi’ ribbon knots at his blue bannet lug, 

Whilk pensylie he wears a thocht ajee, 

And spreads his gartens diced beneath his 
knee ; 

He faulds his o’erlay doon his breast wi’ 
are, 

An’ few gang trigger to the kirk or fair.! 


The dress of last century survived to 
within living memory. Dr. Gregor, the 
venerable minister of Pitsligo, has thus 
described to me his mother’s prepara- 
tions for church: ‘‘On her head she 
placed a skull-cap to keep the hair up, 
and over that a fine linen cap, lying 
quite flat, followed by a broad ribbon 
going round the head, and fastened 
behind. Over all came a band of thin 
cambric, drawn into a ruching on the 
top, and having a broad, flat border, 
showing the hair on the edge. Her 
outer dress was a red cloak with a hood, 
and made of fine wool. Her ordinary 
errand-going cloak was a duffle or bluish- 
grey. My father at kirk and fair wore 
a long coat, with brass buttons, of 
bluish cloth, and, for a working dress, 
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home-made clothes, with a smaller coat 
of home-spun wool. On all occasions 
he wore knee-breeches.”’ 

The improvements in agriculture, the 
rise of the Lanarkshire cotton trade, 
and the application of coal to iron- 
smelting, produced a complete revolu- 
tion in the domestic economy of Scotland 
during the last quarter of the century. 
The change showed itself markedly in 
the increased use of butcher meat, 
wheaten bread, tea, and whiskey. An 
old farmer told Ramsay that his father 
was, in his remembrance, the only 
tenant in Ochtertyre (near Stirling) 
that had a winter mart. The others 
generally used a few old ewes that 
would not sell or were likely to die. 
Braxy, the name given to such mut- 
ton, is still the general term for meat 
in Buchan. About 1760 not more than 
fifty beasts were killed in a year in 
Ayr, a town of six thousand inhabitants. 
One Edinburgh lady had still her mart 
in Cockburn’s youth, her custom being 
to begin at the head and finish with the 
tail. Inviting a friend to dine with her, 
she advised him to come in soon, as 
she was ‘*‘unco near the tail noo.”’ At 
Bonhill meat was only beginning to be 
used in 1792 ; at Largo laborers had no 
meat except at a birth or a marriage. 
All over, it may be said that at the 
close of the century the rural popula- 
tion rarely had flesh in the pot. As 
fresh meat, visitors were treated to 
fowls so lean that southern strangers 
thought of carving them by using the 
breast-bone of the one to cut up the 
other. Pork was looked upon all over 
with the greatest aversion. In these 
days travellers noticed the absence of 
the cotter’s pig, but admit that there 
was little for it to live on in the meagre 
establishments of the time. The gen- 
eral culture of the potato did more than 
anything else for the cotter’s pig. At 
Aberdeen, and, again, in Galloway and 
Dumfries, there was a great trade in 
pork for the navy ; but the staple graz- 
ing-stock was black cattle, which pre- 
vailed everywhere, almost to the total 
exclusion of sheep. Anciently there 
had been two distinct varieties of sheep 
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white variety with fine wool, and in the 
moors of Lanark, Teviotdale, and Gal- 
loway, the t:ack-faced kind. The mut- 
ton of the latter was much superior, but 
the wool scanty and coarse. The flocks 
were very small, each croft carrying a 
few, so tender that they had to be housed 
at night most of the year. The heights 
were grazed by goats, and not till late 
in the century was sheep-farming intro- 
duced on any great scale. An Ayrshire 
man introduced sheep-farming into the 
Highlands near Luss, and it spread so 
fast as to largely depopulate the upland 
districts by evictions. At the same 
time sheep rapidly disappeared in low- 
land arable districts. 

Fishing was but little indulged in, 
and then only in connection with 
crofter-farming. Country people would 
not taste eels or pike ; trout and salmon 
were much esteemed ; of sea-fish, only 
the herring was much sought after, and 
then merely when shoals came inshore. 
All the while the Dutch busses were 
reaping a rich harvest on our coasts, a 
state of matters lamented by Thomson 
in the ‘‘Seasons.’’ On the east coast 
there was a great trade with London in 
lobsters and salmon — kippered, boiled, 
or preserved in ice. 

The staple dinner dish was kail. 
Round every cottage was the kail-yard, 
fenced by a low turf wall and sheltered 
by an elder hedge. Little else but kail 
or open cabbage was grown in it; lat- 
terly such additions were made as 
gooseberry - bushes, thyme, southern- 
wood, balm, mint, and camomile. 
Water-kail or barefoot broth —that is, 
without meat—was a Teutonic dish, 
for the Highlanders of old abominated 
the plant as fit only for goats. In de- 
fault of kitchen or meat were used but- 
ter, cheese, herring, or raw onions from 
Flanders. This dish was sometimes 
made of greens and_ grolls—oats 
stripped of the husks in the mill — for 
pot-barley was difficult to procure. In 
every cottage there used to be the 
knockin’-stane —a deep, cuplike block, 
in which the barley was allowed to lie 
in water, and then beaten with a small 
mallet till it was unhusked. We owe 


—in the north a small, long-legged,! the pot-barley mill to Fletcher of Sal- 
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toun, who had lived in Holland and had 
seen it in use. He went back to Hol- 
land, taking with him a millwright, 
James Meikle. Meikle built the first 
mill at Saltoun, near Haddington, arid 
for long enjoyed amonopoly. For forty 
years it was the only pot-barley mill in 
the United Kingdom or America. Va- 
rious were the dishes made with kail, 
for it was the mainstay both of dinner 
and supper. Burns praises its virtues 
in his ‘** Epistle to M‘Adam :’’? — 


And when those legs to guid warm kail 
Wi’ welcome canna bear me, 

A lee dyke-side, a sybow [onion] tail, 
And barley-scone, shall cheer me. 


Wheaten bread drove out the only 
other staple food, oatmeal cakes, just as 
the latter had superseded the still older 
barley, bear, and pease. In Menteith, 
tenants sat at table with their servants, 
and oatmeal porridge was thought a 
luxury among them, bear-meal being 
used. Wheat loaves, says Ramsay, are 
now commoner than oatcakes formerly. 
In every house was an iron girdle for 
baking cakes—Culross having long a 
monopoly of their manufacture. The 
** Jolly Beggars ’’ were so merry that 

Wi’ jumpin’ and thumpin’ 
The vera girdle rang. 


The professional baker is modern. At 
Govan, in 1794, there was no baker, 
butcher, or public market of any kind. 
Loaf-bread was supplied from Glasgow, 
the trouble of fetching it being taken 
out of the size of the loaf. About 1770 
only two wheaten loaves came from 
Perth to two <Auchterarder families 
weekly ; a baker now, 1794, sells £200 
worth in the year. 

The staple breakfast dish was por- 
ridge and milk, and for supper sowens, 
as in Burns’s Hallowe’en supper — 

Till buttered sowens, wi’ fragrant lunt, 

Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’. 
To make sowens, the rough husk of the 
grain is taken, with some meal attached, 
and mixed with good meal. The mix- 


ture, called sids, is put in cold water to 
steep, and then into a big dish, with a 
perforated bottom to strain over another 
This upper sieve or strainer is 


dish. 
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the seisons — that is, what sies or strains 
the sowens, hence the name. The sids 
are squeezed in the hand to wash the 
meal out and get the good in the liquor ; 
the gluten remains at the bottom of the 
dish. Sowens are either drinking or 
boiling ; the former, when newly made, 
is like thin pea-soup, and is put on the 
fire at once, but never allowed to boil. 
When it rises and is thickened, it is 
taken off and poured out. In olden 
times it was then drunk off, but, in 
later, sweetened with treacle first. 
Boiling sowens lay in the sowen bowie 
or barrel till it fermented and soured ; 
then it was boiled to a thin porridge, 
and taken with milk. The glutinous 
lumps in it made it troublesome to sup. 
A minister heard his man in the garden 
helping himself to his teval-hours meal 
of sowens, and using very strong lan- 
guage,—a rare occurrence with John, 
and under the circumstances shocking, 
for the sermon was on the anvil. The 
minister looked out, horrified, and re- 
buked John, who excused himself on 
the ground that it was hard to catch the 
sowens. The simple diet of those days 
may be judged from the dietary of the 
boys of Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen. 
Bread and milk, oat and barley meal, 
and vegetables, formed the chief part 
of every day’s fare. Animal food was 
seldom seen. 

The position of the rural population 
was, if a healthy and moderately con- 
tented, certainly not a bright one. 
Burns speaks of the ceaseless toil of 
galley-slaves that was the lot of his 
father, his brother Gilbert, and him- 
self. There was little hired labor out- 
side each family, and not much demand 
for tradesmen. A considerable kirk- 
town might boast a smith, a millwright, 
a weaver, and a tailor. Time spared 
from field-work in summer was spent 


in long and arduous journeys to the 
peat-moss to secure winter fuel. There 


was little facility for conveying coal far 
from the open sheuchs on the hillside, 
as the poor pits of those days were 
called. Deep workings were impossi- 
ble at a time when the coals had to be 
|carried on women’s backs up a ladder 
| fixed to the side of the shaft. 














The withered eld that up the winding shaft 

With trembling steps ascends her pitchy 
way ; 

Her wrinkled cheeks with streaks of coom 
besmeared, 

And heavy burden on her feeble back.! 


The government, too, was inhuman 
enough to tax sea-borne coal. The long 
winter nights were spent in making and 
mending plough-graith, harness, flails, 
etc., as well as in knitting, at which the 
men were adepts. The women’s work 
was never done. In summer the ewes 
were milked in buchts or folds for some 
weeks after the lambs left them. Dairy- 
ing otherwise was but little practised 
on any but the most limited scale and 
slovenly fashion. In backward dis- 
tricts the gudewife even put a frog for 
luck into the ream-bowie (cream-tub). 
Then the meal had often to be made by 
the quern. Spinning took up most of 
the spare time, and served not only to 
clothe the family but to earn some need- 
ful ready money. The primitive rock 
and reel, or distaff and spindle, has not 
yet become obsolete in the outer isles, 
but a wheel was then in most houses. 
A great step in advance was the in- 
troduction of the two-handed wheel, 
learned from the Dutch. At Leslie, 
before 1770, it was unknown, but be- 
came general over the Lowlands soon 
after. Knitting and spinning attained 
the greatest advance in Aberdeenshire, 
where these industries were eagerly 
engaged in by almost the whole popu- 
lation. Middlemen gave out yarn, and 
collected enormous quantities of stock- 
ings forexport. A dearth at home ora 
war on the Continent greatly helped the 
trade. 

Spinning was the great bond of social 
union in the hamlet, for at nightfall 
neighbor girls would drop in, each with 
her wheel, and pass the time in tale 
and talk. The tailor,if on his rounds, 
was a welcome gossip; and even the 
poor vagrant was not refused a corner, 
his supper, and a bed of pease-straw in 
the byre. Later on the lads dropped 
in, sat or leaned on the deas, and joked 
and looked their loves in lumpish fash- 


t George Wallace. 
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ion. An escort home over the moor, 
and the privilege of carrying Jenny’s 
wheel, were ample reward. This was 
called a rockin’, as in the “ Epistle to 
Lapraik ’’ — 


On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin’. 


At Mossgiel such social meetings were 
frequent. The old rock or distaff was 
portable, hence the phrase “ going 
a-rockin’,’”? and when the wheel took 
the place of the rock the expression 
was still used for such meetings. The 
courting customs were closely bound up 
therewith, and to this we owe ‘“ My 
Nannie O,”’ “Mary Morison,” ‘ Rigs 
o’ Barley,”’ etc. 

Flax was grown on every farm, and. 
the cotter servants were also entitled to 
so much lint-seed to sow for them- 
selves. The lint coble or pond for 
steeping the flax was also a necessary 
adjunct. The lint, thus grown and pre- 
pared, was made into yarn by the fam- 
ily, the girls being early taught to spin. 
In using the single wheel, the lint was 
pulled from the rock, and moistened 
between the thumb and forefinger. 
This constant use of saliva was blamed 
as a cause of the great prevalence of 
consumption. Coarse linen was woven 
by the village weaver into harn for 
shirts and bed-coverlets. The latter 
was cannis or canvas (Lat. canabis, 
hemp). A similar sheet was laid down 
to receive the grain when it was being 
threshed, hence the Buchan proverb, 
‘¢ We can thresh i’ oor ain cannis.”’ 

We fail to realize the boon conferred 
upon us by the invention of lucifer- 
matches, not perfected till the present 
generation. The old strike-a-light, still 
manufactured at Brandon, in Suffolk, 
required a flint, a steel, and a tinder- 
box. In Buchan the steel was called 
the fleurish or fleerish. Many still living 
have seen the flint, steel, and awm 
(alum) paper used by the stane-knapper 
at the roadside to get a light for his 
pipe. For domestic purposes the tinder 
was kept in the tinder-box, which was 
in two parts — a box to hold the tinder 
and a lid to extinguish it, the latter 
sometimes arranged to serve as a can- 
dlestick. An improvement on the awm- 
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paper was the spunk, or brimstone 
match, tipped with sulphur, and used to 
get a flame from the tinder. This was 
universal from 1800 to 1850. In the 
olden days candles were taxed articles, 
and it was the duty of Burns as an ex- 
cise officer, to see that the tax was not 
evaded. He generally looked the other 
way, however, as when, passing through 
the kitchen one night at William Lori- 
mer’s, of Kennishall, where the gude- 
wife was busy making candles, he 
merely remarked, ‘‘ Faith, madam, ye’re 
thrang the nicht,’’? and passed into the 
parlor. There were two substitutes for 
candles. The one was the ancient oil- 
lamp, the croosie (Fr. creuset), a trian- 
gular metal saucer with an upright hook 
at the base to be hung up by. There 
was'an inner saucer, movable, to grad- 
uate the use of the oil. At the apex of 
the angle was the flame, coming from a 
wick made of the pith of rushes, which 
must be cut at full moon,as the flame 
was thought to wax and wane with the 
moon if cut at any other time. The 
other substitute for the candle was the 
bog-can’le. It was made by splitting 
up the resinous logs of the primeval 
firs that are found embedded in the 
bogs. They were left to dry at the 
fireside, over the cruck or chain that 
held up the pot over the fire. The 
candlestick, called the peer-man, was a 
stone with a hole in its centre, into 
which was fixed a pillar of wood about 
four feet high, and tipped with a cleft 
piece of iron, into which the candle 
fitted. The nose of the candle was al- 
ways turned to the door. 

The appearance of the country-folks 
reflected that of the general condition 
of the country. Topham says, ‘ One 
must be struck in every part of the 
country with the extreme ugliness of 
the lower orders.’’ Such pictorial rep- 
resentations as we have remind us of 
the Dutch pictures of peasant life. 
This state of matters was ascribed to the 
climate, and certainly agricultural im- 
provements have worked vast changes. 
We hear constantly of ague, asthma, 
consumption, and rheumatism or pains, 
for which low, damp houses, poor diet, 
working in peat-mosses, and the like, 





were to blame. Sowing, draining, 
planting, road-making, and increased 
industry have removed their efficient 
causes. Topham finds what he saw in- 
consistent with Rousseau’s sentimental 
theories and the fancied charms of life 
according to nature. ‘* Here,” he says, 
‘“‘temperance and labor are in the ex- 
treme, yet, instead of ruddy cheeks, 
sprightly faces, and graceful figures, we 
find haggard looks, meagre complex- 
ions, and bodies weakened by fatigue 
and worn down by the inclemency of 
the season.”” Here isa vivid picture of 
the laboring poor from ‘The Twa 
Dogs :”’ — 

A cotter howkin’ in a sheuch, 

Wi’ dirty stanes biggin’ a dyke, 

Barin’ a quarry, and siclike ; 

Himsel’, a wife, he thus sustains, 

A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans, 

An’ nocht but his han’ darg to keep 
Them richt and ticht in thack and raip. 
Burns says of his father that, worn out 
by early hardship, he was unfit for 
labor. ‘‘ The cheerless gloom of a her- 
mit, with the unceasing moil of a galley- 
slave, brought me to my sixteenth 
year,’ by which time he was doing the 
work of a grown man. Every one was 
seized with a craving for a bit of land, 
yet few had sufficient capital to make it 
do more than yield a bare subsistence, 
and this with the utmost thrift, and the 
labor of the entire family. Classes were 
not far apart, for all had reached a simi- 
lar low level of comfort. For wage- 
earners, in the absence of manufactures 
and good markets, the conditions were 
little better. Till the last twenty-five 
years, says Ramsay, the ordinary farm- 
staff was a big man, a little, and a 
pleghan or lad to plough or thatch at 
odd times, with a boy to herd in the 
season, and a couple of maids. Even 
after 1760 wages were not above £3, 
and for women 20s. a year, with per- 
quisites, in both cases, of food and 
clothing. A maid gota serge or drug- 
get gown, two harn shifts, two pairs 
shoes, two pairs stockings, and an 
apron. There were few day-laborers, 


jand their general wage was 6d. a day, 


with food. In Lauder, during the last 
decade, the poor brought up a family on 
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£12 a year. At Ayr, a laborer, with 
wife and five children, lived on 6s. to 
7s. a week. At Bathgate, families were 
reared on 5s. a week, with 2s. earned by 
the wife. The artisan was little better 
off, the day’s wage of a wright, mason, 
or tailor ranging from 6d. to 1s., with 
food. 

In spite of such a low scale of com- 
fort, health.was fairly well maintained, 
and there were many cases of extraor- 
dinary longevity. Govan, in 1795, was 
a village of two hundred and twenty- 
four families ; and though water was 
allowed to stagnate on each side of the 
highroad that served as the only street, 
the people were healthy and lived long. 
At Forgan, in Fife, there lived a man 
over ninety on St. Fort, the estate of 
Colonel Lindsay. The colonel asked 
him one day how many lairds of St. 
Fort he had seen, when he replied, 
**Six ; and I hope to see the seventh.” 
“What! do you wish a change of 
lairds?”? ‘Oh, no, but I suppose 
there would be no objection to the com- 
ing home of a young laird!” The 
colonel had lately married. At Mont- 
quhitter, Aberdeen, a neighbor condoled 
with Mary Crookshank, ninety-nine, on 
the loss of a daughter, and observed 
that she herself would soon follow. 
** Ay, fat fey [doomed to die] token do 
ee see aboot me? ”’ 

Upon the whole, however, the popu- 
lation had increased but little, many 
parishes going back rather. Before the 
union of the crowns the population of 
Scotland was only half a million. By 
the end of the eighteenth century this 
had only reached a million and a half. 
Edinburgh topped all the towns with 
seventy thousand ; then followed Glas- 
gow, sixty-one thousand; Dundee, 
twenty-two thousand five hundred. 
These were all that were over twenty 
thousand. More than half the popula- 
tion lived in hamlets of fewer than 
three hundred souls. Yet there was a 
general complaint, familiar at the pres- 
ent day, that the villages and country 
districts were being depopulated through 
the increasing size of farms and the 
growth of factories. 

Although wages were very low, the 
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general possession of a bit of land, and 
the comparative independence of skilied 
labor for domestic wants, enabled most 
families to live on a moderate outlay. 
Prices of food were low from our point 
of view, though the difference in the 
spending power of money must be re- 
membered. The following scale pre- 
vailed at Aberdeen, and fairly represents 
an average over the country: Beef, 2d. 
to 5d. a pound (22 ounces) ; butter, 6d. 
to 8d. (twenty-eight ounces) ; hen, 6d. 
to 10d. ; duck, do. ; goose, 2s. 3d. At 
Inverness beef sold at 2d. to 4d. ; veal, 
3d. to 5d. ; pork or mutton, 2d. to 3d. ; 
chickens, 2d. to 4d. a pair ; ducks, 1s. a 
pair; eggs, seven a penny; salmon, 
1d. to 14d. a pound. But Inverness at 
that time represented the low-water 
mark in urban communities. 

It is greatly to the credit of the people 
and the clergy that there was little pau- 
perism and less crime. In Wigtown, 
and near Highland districts, mendicancy 
was at its worst. ‘‘There were con- 
stant supplies from Ireland of poor 
emaciated creatures, whose very aspect 
excites compassion. Every week fresh 
cargoes reach Portpatrick.’’ Highland 
notions fostered begging, as it was con- 
sidered unchristian to refuse help to 
God’s poor. Elsewhere the clergy 
looked with disfavor on the threatened 
introduction of a poor law, and may 
likely depreciate the prevailing distress. 
Their poor were entirely dependent on 
the church-door collections, with results 
sometimes disappointing. At Nigg, in 
Kincardine, five per cent. was lost in 
bad copper. It was thought disgraceful 
that relief should thus fall virtually on 
tenants and craftsmen, as is the com- 
plaint of the Rev. W. Auld (Burns’s 
Daddy Auld) at Mauchline, for the 
non-resident heritors (a very numerous 
body) escaped altogether. ‘It is the 
poor in Scotland that maintain the 
poor.’’ Dissenters also gave nothing 
either tothe parish or to their own poor, 
all going to support their own separatist 
services. The sturdy independence of 
many is praised by the clergy. At Ay- 
ton the indigent were unwilling to be 
put upon the roll, though in real dis- 
tress ; and at Sorbie, in Wigtown, it was 
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considered disgraceful to receive charity 
from the parish funds. Some attempts 
were made to found benefit societies, 
such as at Mauchline, where a friendly 
society had been set up in 1780, which, 
for a guinea on entry, gave 2s. a week 
to the disabled, and 3s. to the bed- 
ridden. 

In those days of defective police, it 
was fortunate that the law-abiding were 
in the vast majority. There were some 
exceptions. Eaglesham was overrun 
with gipsies, tinkers, and randy beggars, 
and there was no magistrate within four 
miles. The tinkers and horners of the 
uplands generally were a nuisance. As 
a rule, however, very many parishes 
report that there is not a doctor or 
lawyer within their bounds, and little 
need for either. Suicide was deemed a 
horrible crime. At Birse, Aberdeen, 
1793, *‘one low-spirited wretch some 
years ago finished his life.’? Generally 
speaking, the report of the ministers is, 
‘*No one capitally punished in this 
parish within living memory.” Yet 
there must have been many discharged 
soldiers and sailors travelling about, 
accustomed to violence. Government 
service, however, was extremely unpop- 
ular, and one who had enlisted was 
looked upon as thoroughly abandoned. 
The odious press-gang contributed to 
this feeling ; it harried the fishing vil- 
lages on the east coast. In war-time 
the men took to the hills, and left their 
families destitute, or clubbed together 
in boats’ crews to pay for substitutes. 
The prisons were a disgrace to human- 
ity. ‘* Here’? (at Cupar), says the 
minister, ‘‘our jail would be a heart- 
break to Howard.’’ Debtors’ quarters, 
he adds, were tolerably decent, but 
those confined on suspicion of theft had 
the iron-house, a dark, damp, vaulted 
dungeon, entirely of stone, without a 
fireplace, or any the most wretched 
accommodation. It was lit by irregular 
apertures, nine inches square, with a 
slit on either side of thirty inches by 
two. The circuit sat at Perth, spring 
and autumn, and prisoners had often to 
lie in such a place over the winter. 

Much remains to complete the picture 
of the rural life of Scotland a hundred 
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years ago—the interesting folk-lore, 
with its freits and quaint customs, not 
unmixed with superstition, that marked 
the various incidents of domestic life 
and the change of seasons ; the various 
ills flesh then endured,—smallpox, 
epilepsy, leprosy, insanity, — with their 
cures ; the health-resorts, in the shape 
of holy wells and springs, that took the 
place of the modern drug-shop ; the 
mirth of the people at fairs, New Year’s 
day, Handsel Monday, and the Sacra- 
ment, recalling the joyous life of pre- 
Reformation days ; the dram-shops and 
drinking habits of all classes; the 
deplorable state of the roads, inns, 
bridges, and means of communication. 
In the larger world of Church and State 
would fall to be considered the relation 
of the people to the government in the 
respect of irritating taxation, and the 
severe repression of the Dundas régime ; 
the various and often whimsical forms 
of dissent, and its sympathy with the 
poor and opposition to the prevailing 
Toryism that was living in daily terror 
of the spread of revolutionary ideas. 
Church and school preserved what little 
culture there was ; but the former was 
hampered by all the serious inherent 
defects of Presbyterianism, and the 
latter, in spite of all that is said and 
boasted of our parochial schools, was in 
a state of such ignorance and contemp- 
tuous neglect as to be a disgrace to all 
parties concerned. One wonders, in- 
deed, that so poor and backward a 
country made the material progress we 
can now observe. That modern Scot- 
land could ever have made its world- 
wide triumphs in philosophy, theology, 
poetry, and general literary eminence, 
out of the miserable provision for teach- 
ing that existed a hundred years ago, is 
little short of miraculous. 
JAMES COLVILLE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A PAIR OF LOVERS. 


THE lamp was lit. The light it gave 


forth was by no means proportionate to 
its smell, and Mrs. Casy had to hold 
her work close to her eyes to be quite 
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sure that she put the stitches in the 
right place. The click of her thimble 
on the needle was audible—it grew 
slower and more irregular by degrees, 
for the old woman was tired. She was 
making the ‘‘ uppers”? of hand-sewn 
shoes for children. It seemed as if her 
occupation had gradually generated in 
her a likeness to the material with which 
she worked. Herskin was tanned, and 
of the consistency of leather —dry and 
wrinkled and tough. She wore a brown 
stuff dress, much patched, and mended 
here and there with black thread. Her 
face was very small and flat. Itseemed 
as if, when nature had finished making 
it, she had administered a slap to her 
yet unhardened handiwork. Mrs. Casy 
had sparse grey locks which strayed 
from beneath the black bonnet that cov- 
ered them almost as if it had been a wig 
and was as persistently worn. Every- 
thing about her seemed to recede, her 
forehead and her chin had the air of 
timidly shrinking from the front of her 
face ; the loss of teeth caused her mouth 
to fall inwards, and her eyes were sunk 
far in the back of herhead. This phys- 
iognomy was peculiar, but it was re- 
deemed from ugliness by the exceeding 
charm of the expression—a charm 
subtle and indescribable, and arising 
perhaps from the contradictory mingling 
of sadness and of happiness about the 
eyes and mouth, and from that dignity 
which is sometimes seen in the very 
poor who are yet independent. 

She laid down the little shoe at length 
with a long-drawn sigh of relief. Her 
companion, who had been dozing over 
the small fire, was apparently roused by 
the sigh. 

** Through, Henerietta ? ’’ he inquired 
in a small, cheerful voice, and with an 
accent on what he made the second 
syllable of her name. 

“Yes, my dearie. And I expect 
you’re pinin’ for your supper, aren’t 
you ?”’ 

‘** A little peckish, Henerietta, a little 
peckish,” he answered, rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘ And what might there be to 
eat ?”’ 

He turned in the direction of her 
voice. He knew just where she sat 
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though he could not see her, for he had 
been blind for fifteen years. 

Mrs. Casy pushed back her chair and 
moved towards the little table with a 
newspaper thrown over it, which served 
as their larder. She raised the paper 
and picked up a bloater. She was a 
very good woman, but, like many who 
live with the blind and love them, she 
told occasional lies and justified herself 
in so doing. 

‘¢ Bloaters,’’ she said. 

‘One apiece, Henerietta ? ”’ 

‘‘T said ‘bloaters,’ didn’t I, Thom- 
as ?”’ said Mrs. Casy with easy equivo- 
cation as she put the solitary fish on a 
skewer and brought it over to the little 
fire, above which it soon began to splut- 
ter. 

‘“ Nice fleshy ones, Henerietta ?’’ 

‘* Fat as dripping, Thomas, and soft 
roes to ’em.”’ 

** Soft roes,’’? said the old man re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ Why, you prefers ’em 
hard, Henerietta.”’ 

‘¢ There’s only one with soft roe,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Casy quickly, as she went 
back to the table to cut bread. 

Half way she stopped, her face was 
momentarily distorted by pain, and in- 
voluntarily she groaned. 

The quick ears of the old man heard 
her. He inquired immediately : — 

** What is it, Henerietta? Have you 
hurt yourself ? ”’ 

The old woman did not answer for a 
minute. She wiped her forehead with 
her apron. Then she said: ‘*‘ My corn 
is shooting again.” 

‘“‘ Dearie me,’’ said her husband. 
‘¢ Now that is bad. You’ll have to have 
that corn seen to, Henerietta. A pair 
of uppers ’id pay for the cutting of it 
even.” 

Mrs. Casy smiled a little sorrowfully. 
‘¢ There ain’t no call,’’ she said ; ‘‘ don’t 
you worrit, Thomas.”’ 

*¢ Ah, but I have to worrit,’’ said the 
old man. ‘ You’re all I’ve got, and 
you’re a woman in a thousand, and 
you’re always a-slavin’ for me and at- 
tendin’ to me, and never a grumble ; 
it’s nateral I don’t like yer to suffer, not 
even a little. In course there’s suffer- 
ing as the Almighty lays on us, like my 
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eyes as you may say, but corns could be 
prevented. You’ll have to try a killer, 
Henerietta.”’ 

‘‘ There, there,”’ said the old woman 
soothingly as she brought him his sup- 
per. He stretched out his hand, which 
was white and clean, and took her hard, 
toil-darkened one, which he held against 
his face. 

‘*T can’t see you, Hetty, but it seems 
as if I could, and as if you’ve got a light 
in your eyes like you had when I was 
courtin’ you. It makes my old heart 
beat even now when I think how you 
used to look some of them twilights — 
and that’s forty-six years agone! If 
any one had told me then I could ever 
have loved you more I ’ld have let ’em 
feel my fists, but I do, Henerietia, I do ; 
you was my sweetheart then, and now 
you’re my wife and my guardian angel, 
and my sight and my life—and my 
sweetheart still. And ain’t it nateral I 
should be oneasy that you should have 
anythink laid on you, even if ’twas only 
corns ?”’ 

‘“‘There, there, Thomas,” said Mrs. 
Casy again, and she kissed him. Her 
eyes were full of tears, and she wiped 
them away as furtively as if he could 
have seen them. 

‘‘Takin’ one thing along with an- 
other,’”’ continued the old fellow, as he 
set to work on the bloater, from which 
she had removed the bones, ‘‘ we’ve had 
better times than most, Henerietta.’’ 
(This remark —the result of his rumi- 
nations — was repeated at least once a 
week, and had been for years.) ‘* We 
ain’t had no luxuries nor no amuse- 
ments, but we’ve been that to one an- 
other, and we ain’t had children, but 
that’s left us all the more love for each 
other, and we ain’t had no changes. 
You’ve been better for me to look at 
than any country fields, yet I some- 
times has a pang that you ain’t never 
seen em; I’ve heard tell they’re on- 
common green and pretty.”’ 

‘**T don’t regret em Thomas ; I can 
quite imagine ’em, like as if the pave- 
ment was chalked green and run into 
the roads.”’ 

** And the sea, too, where these ’ere 
bloaters come out of. They’re uncom- 
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mon tasty, Henerietta. 
is a nice and plump one.”’ 

‘*Tt’s quite a Tichborne,”’ said Mrs. 
Casy reassuringly, as she broke off and 
ate a piece of dry bread. 

‘* And the flowers all a-growin’, and 
the air all a-smellin’ like perfooms I’ve 
heerd, as different from Whitechapel 
as a child’s shoe is froma gaiter. Hen- 
erietta, you ain’t eatin’ your supper.”’ 

‘“* Yes, Lam, Thomas.”’ But she had 
scarcely touched a morsel. She was 
too tired for one thing, and her face 
twitched every now and then as if she 
were in pain. Perhaps there was a 
little weariness in her voice which be- 
trayed to her old lover the fact that she 
suffered. 

‘‘ Have you got your boots on, Hen- 
erietta ?’’ he inquired. 

‘* Yes, Thomas.”’ 

‘“‘Take’em off then. There ain’t no 
sense in wearin’ boots in the house. I 
expec’ they pinch you, and this damp 
weather corns always seems to swell. 
Take ’em off, my dear, and put on my 
carpets.”’ 

Mrs. Casy immediately bent forward 
and took off her boots. They were 
very old and very shabby, and could 
scarcely have pressed the most sensitive 
foot. 

Shortly after the supper had been fin- 
ished and cleared away, they prepared 
for bed. Mrs. Casy undressed her hus- 
band, who was singularly helpless even 
for a*blind man; then she washed his 
hands and his face, and they knelt 
down side by side and said the Lord’s 
Prayer in their old quavering voices as 
they had done every night and morning 
for all the years of their simple lives. 

This room had bounded those lives. 
They had always had the same occupa- 
tion from their youth upwards, and 
their married life had been quite un- 
eventful, with no joys except what they 
had made for each other, and no sor- 
rows except poverty. They had never 
known actual want, and even when the 
old man lost his sight it was possible 
for Mrs. Casy to support them both. 
Of course it involved self-denial on her 
part, and the strain on her energies 
was greater than she realized. She was 
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happy in sacrificing herself. 
of children had never been felt by the 


man, but in her, though she said 
nothing, and even realized that child- 
lessness might in their circumstances 
be a blessing, the mother-instinct was 
strong, and so it gave her a certain 
pleasure that her husband should lean 
upon her and need her, and be as de- 
pendent on her as any baby. Only at 
sixty-six it is not always easy to an- 
swer every call upon one’s strength and 
energies. 

Long after she had fallen asleep 
Casy lay wakeful. He was pondering 
how he could help her. In the morning 
he said, — 

‘*¢ Henerietta, I’ve been thinking that 
you take too much exercise. You ain’t 
to go and fetch uppers to-day. I'll get 
little Bessie from next door to guide 
me, and then I can bring ’em back for 
you.”’ 

Mrs. Casy argued the point. ‘She 
enjoyed the fresh air,’’ she said, ‘‘ when 
she went to fetch work ;’’ but Casy was 
firm. He declared the only condition 
on which he would let her go would 
be that she wore his boots, and as this 
would necessitate his staying at home 
she yielded at last with a bad grace. 

Casy was in some things as yielding 
as a child, in others unreasonably obsti- 
nate. When he got the idea that to 
wear her boots was bad for Mrs. Casy’s 
corn, no argument on her part availed. 
He believed it was merely her unself- 
ishness which made her willing to go 
for the work herself, and that therefore 
he had a right not to let her follow her 
own desires. Henceforth Mrs. Casy 
only enjoyed such fresh air as was ad- 
mitted by her little window. However, 
as she did not spend time going to and 
from the warehouse, she got through 
more work, and was able to spare 
a halfpenny a week for Bessie as wages 
for looking after Thomas. 

Still, in spite of these precautions, 
Mrs. Casy’s corn did not seem to im- 
prove ; that is to say, Casy’s quick ear 
would sometimes catch a half-stifled 
groan. He had never known his wife 
to suffer before, and his sympathy might 
possibly have seemed disproportionate 
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to the cause were it not that love jus- 
tifies such exaggeration, and even makes 
it beautiful. With few interests, and 
all those centred in one being, and de- 
barred as he was even from the distrac- 
tion of labor —for in doing everything 
for him perhaps his wife had encouraged 
his helplessness —it was not unnatural 
that he should brood on this subject. 
At any rate, he did apparently wonder 
what could be done, for one evening he 
said suddenly : — 

‘* Henerietta, I’ve made up my mind 
to give up my pipe for a spell.”’ 

‘** Whatever should you do that for ? ”’ 
inquired Mrs, Casy with surprise, for he 
had never made any secret of the enjoy- 
ment he got out of his small weekly 
allowance of shag. 

‘“ Pve been a-thinkin’,”’ said he 
meditatively, ‘‘as it "ld teach me self- 
denial a bit. I don’t think as we’d 
oughter be bound to our comforts.”’ 

*“* There ain’t no call,’’ said she de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ It ain’t as if you was selfish, 
or bound up in them things.” 

*¢ That’s so,” replied Casy, ‘ but still 
it — it "ld interest me to see the money 
accoomolate a bit. If you ’ld give me 
the pennies I could drop ’em into a box 
and watch ’em mount up.”’ 

“Tt seems to me, Thomas,’’ Mrs. 
Casy remarked with undue severity (for 
she scented a motive in this fad of her 
husband’s), ‘‘ that you are deloodin’ 
yourself. It ain’t self-denial to shove a 
pleasure on one side and put another in 
its place. If you ’ld enjoy saving them 
pennies you might just as well enjoy 
smokin’ the ’baccy.”’ 

This wisdom appeared unanswerable, 
and Mrs. Casy thought she had gained 
the day. But she was mistaken. When 
she gave Casy his pipe in the evening 
and he began to smoke it she was not 
without a thrill of triumph that her 
common sense had conquered, but the 
triumph was short-lived. Casy took a 


few puffs, then he made a grimace and 
laid down the pipe. 
*¢ Henerietta,’’ he 
*baccy for a bit.” 
*¢ Ain’t it good ? ” 
“Oh, I don’t find no fault with it, 
but I’m off it. 
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it. 
well, and nature’s a-protestin’. 
have that way of doin’ it I’ve heard. 
She turns you agin what you ’ld oughter 
rejec’. Maybe, when my stomick’s 
ready for it, I shall fancy it agin.” 

So he got his way, and the pennies 
accumulated, though not very fast. 
When there were nine of them he took 
them out of the box and slipped them 
into his pocket, Mrs. Casy being too used 
to seeing him play with them to notice 
what he did. 

That day he took back some shoes, 
and obtained materials for fresh work. 
He had bidden Bess look out for the 
chemist’s shop where he had once made 
inquiries, and he brought back some- 
thing with him which evidently filled 
him with great delight. Directly he got 
in he slipped it into his wife’s hand. It 
was a bottle of corn-killer ! 

‘‘There’s directions,” he said, ‘‘on 
the bottle, so the man explained, but I 
made him go over ’em again. You ap- 
plies the mixture at nights with the 
little brush, and after a bit you soaks 
your foot in hot water and it’ll come off 
sure enough. This ain’t no quack stuff 
off of a truck, but real genuine. It 
come outof a chemist’s shop with regi- 
lation colored glasses, so Bess said, and 
a man to serve you that might have been 
a gent for the manner of him.” 

Mrs. Casy pulled the paper off the 
bottle with a hand that trembled 
slightly, and there was a queer, half- 
amused, half-pathetic look in her eyes 
as she thanked him, scolding him a little 
as one might scold a child that has 
bought a present for oneself with the 
penny given it for sweetmeats. 

‘There ain’t much, I should say, 
from the size of it,” said Casy ; ‘ but 
when that’s gone we can manage an- 
other.” 

‘*Oh no, no,” she answered quickly ; 
“this “ll be quite enough —more than 
enough, Thomas. Don’t never get an- 
other bottle.” 

That evening, before going to bed, 
she pulled out the cork and prepared to 
use the mixture. 


procedure was strangely like that of the 
old woman who had a cough and being 
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I expec’ it don’t agree with me over | bidden to put a blister on her chest 


She | promptly applied it to her box and left 


it there all night. Mrs. Casy dipped 
the brush in the mixture and smeared a 
little on a piece of rag. It gave forth 
a peculiar pungent, unpleasant smell, 
which the old man sniffed as if it had 
been the odor of flowers. 

**'You’re applyin’ the mixtur’, Hen- 
erietta ? ”’ 

‘Oh yes,”’ the old woman answered, 
holding her nose, ‘* I’m applyin’ of it, 
Thomas.” 

** Do it sting ?”’ 

*¢ Not particular.” 

** Ah, I expec’ it ’ll do that later on. 
I count it ’11 do you good from the smell 
on it; but it ain’t altogether disagree- 
able neither, considerin’. Do you —do 
you think it ll go off soon, Heneri- 
etta ?”’ 

‘*T should hope so, Thomas,’’ Mrs. 
Casy replied, and she softly dropped the 
rag into the fire. 

This operation was repeated nightly, 
and greatly to Casy’s satisfaction, at the 
end of the week Mrs. Casy pronounced 
the corn much diminished in size. It 
must have been entirely a case of faith- 
healing if so, for not one vestige of the 
corn-killer had touched Mrs, Casy’s 
foot. 

But if the corn were smaller it had 
apparently not ceased to pain her. As 
time went on the look of suffering 
seemed to have imprinted itself on her 
face, and often she would lay down her 
work and wring her hands together in 
silence. The luxury of groaning was 
denied her. She still let her husband 
go with the little girl to fetch the work, 
and manifested no desire to accompany 
him. When he was away she would 
attend to her small household matters, 
and then it would appear she indulged 
herself, for she would often cry bitterly 
and aloud while she went about her 
duties. Her eyes grew still more sunken, 
her face had even less of fulness than 
before, and her skin became, if possible, 
tougher and more leathery. The blind 
man, meanwhile, was spared the pang 
of seeing the change in her, and was as 
peaceful, as happy, and as contented as 
ever. 




















But one day, having been out in the 
rain, he caught a cold which settled on 
his chest, and though she wanted some 
more work she would not let him go for 
it, but put on her shawl and took the 
old umbrella, which they fondly imag- 
ined was a protection from the rain, 
and went forth herself, taking the little 
shoes under her arm. And the old man 
sat at home by the fireside and awaited 
her return. 

All the morning he waited, but she 
did not come ; the fire went out, and 
the room grew chilly, and hunger beset 
him. And for the first time she was 
not there to minister to his wants. 

And the afternoon passed away and 
the dusk came, and though day and 
night were the same to him yet he 
knew that it grew late. And still she 
did not come. 

No one came near him. For little 
Bess, who would have done so, did not 
know that Mrs. Casy had not come back, 
and Bess, though she was only eight 
years old, had to ‘“‘ mother ”’ three young 
brothers, and did not have much spare 
time. She was washing shirts that 
afternoon, and singing a music-hall 
song that she had heard in the streets, 
and the melody of which seemed to her 
entrancingly lovely. 

As time wore on Casy grew more 
and more restless and uneasy. He 
longed to go in search of his wife, but 
did not know how to set about it. 
And his nervousness seemed to affect 
him bodily, for he was afraid to walk 
across the room, though he did so often 
and often when she was there. He 
wanted some one to guide his steps, 
and once or twice he called for Bess in 
a voice that was too feeble to penetrate 
even beyond the closed door. At last 
he stumbled across to his bed and lay 
there, feebly whimpering and wringing 
his poor old hands as he muttered: 
‘* Henerietta —come —oh, where are 
you, Henerietta?” At last, to his 
great joy, he heard the door opened, 
and with slow and faltering steps some 
one stumbled into the room. He sprang 
up. 

‘*Henerietta!”’ he cried, “is that 
you ?”’ 
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“Yes,” said a feeble voice. ‘It’s 
me, Thomas.”’ 

“Oh,” he said pathetically, “I 
thought you was never coming. I’m so 
tired of waitin’. Where are you, Hen- 
erietta ? let me feel your hand.”’ 

Some faint rays of moonlight stole 
into the room. They showed her the 
figure of her husband, and she crept 
towards him and put her arms round 
him. The relief was so great after the 
strain of anxiety that he began to sob 
like a child. 

“‘Oh, Henerietta,’’ he said, ‘* what 
have you been a-doin’? It’s grown 
late, and I’ve wanted you. And I 
didn’t know what might have happened. 
And I couldn’t do nothink. And I’m 
so helpless without you. What have 
kep’ you, Henerietta ?”’ 

She did not answer his question, but 
contented herself with soothing and 
comforting him. His emotion shocked 
and hurt her for a reason beyond that 
which he knew, and she was very ten- 
der with him. 

**T’ll tell you presently, my dearie,”’ 
she said. ‘ Let me get a light first and 
see to the fire. You’re hungry, aren’t 
you, and want your supper ?”’ 

**T don’t want nothink but you. I’m 
about content now,” he said. But he 
let her go. He was too tired and ex- 
hausted to remonstrate. 

Mrs. Casy lit the lamp. By its light 
the pallor and haggardness of her face 
were very noticeable, and it was appar- 
ent that her dress was torn and muddy. 
She dragged herself rather than walked 
between the table and the fire, busying 
herself with preparations for Casy’s 
comfort. He could tell from her foot- 
steps that she was very weary. 

‘‘You’re dreadful tired, Henerietta 
dear,”’ he said. 

‘** Yes, Thomas, I’m very tired,” said 
Mrs. Casy, and it was an unusual ad- 
mission for her to make. 

‘*T wish I could spare you, Heneri- 
etta. I’m nothing but a burden,”’ said 
the old man dolefully. ‘‘ But, oh, I 
don’t know what I should do without 
you !”’ 

Perhaps her weariness had made her 
irritable. Never had she spoken to 
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him so crossly or sharply in her life as 
she did now. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Thomas,’ she 
said, stamping her foot, ‘* don’t say that 
agin. I’m sick of hearin’ it.”’ 

‘‘ Hener-ietta,”? he said plaintively, 
‘¢ it’s because I—I love yer so, my 
dear. I didn’t mean to worrit you.”’ 

‘“*Oh God!” said Mrs. Casy with a 
great sob. And she sank on to a 
chair and began rocking herself to and 
fro. 

Casy listened for a minute in wonder 
and dismay. Then he slid off the bed 
and walked up to her. He got downon 
his knees by her side and fumbled for 
her hand. 

‘* You ain’t angry with me, Heneri- 
etta? ”’ 

** Angry, Thomas!’ And the two 
old things, locked in one another’s 
arms, mingled their tears. 

‘** Tell me, Henerietta, tell me what is 
a-troublin’ you.”’ 

‘Oh, I want to, Thomas. I’ve been 
wantin’ to ever so long. And I must 
afore long. But it don’t seem as if you 
could a-bear it.”’ 

‘‘Have you got to bear it too, my 
dearie ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I’ve got to. 
this long while.”’ 

‘“‘And you ain’t never shared it. 
Henerietta, you ain’t dealt fairly by me. 
Joys and sorrows, we said we ’ld never 
keep ’em from one another, and there 
ain’t a thought of my heart as has been 
secret from you. In the Judgmint Day 
there couldn’t be a question asked me 
but you ’ld be able to answer for me — 
what I’ve a-done, and said, and thought 
and yet you’ve been a-keepin’ some- 
thin’ back.” 

‘“*T did it for the best, Thomas; I 
did, indeed. But Ill tell you. I must, 
I must. And you’ll be brave ?” 

** Yes, Ill be brave, Henerietta,”’ he 
said quaveringly. 

‘I’ve deceived you, Thomas, but I 
did it for the best. About that corn 
now, Thomas—I never had no corn ; 
I ain’t had one this ten years.” 

‘Why, is that all?” he said with 
relief; ‘‘that ain’t so bad after all. 
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And the killer now! You didn’t really 
need no killer? But what made you 
go and pretend such a thing, Heneri- 
etta? And groans! Many’s the time 
I’ve heerd you groan, and it have gone 
to my heart like a knife. I couldn’t 
a-bear to see you suffer. What made 
you purtend, Henerietta? I don’t 
blame yer, mind,’’ he went on, smooth- 
ing her cheek. ‘‘ But what made yer, 
Henerietta ?”’ 

Mrs. Casy clasped him convulsively 
to her. “Oh, I did it to spare you, 
Thomas.”’ 

‘“*To spare me—to spare me — Hen 
—er—ietta! It ain’t—oh, don’t tell 
me — it’s somethink worse.”’ 

She was silent. 

‘¢ Henerietta,’”’ his voice came like a 
whisper. 

Then there was a long, long silence. 

And the fire leaped up merrily and 
shone on their old, despairing faces, 
and on his sightless eyes which sought 
hers, and hers too full of tears to see 
him. 

‘* It’s that,”’ she said at last, speaking 
slowly, and with long pauses. “It 
have been coming on by degrees, and 
sometimes it ain’t been much and 
sometimes it ha’ been cruel, the pain. 
And when it come upon me sudden I 
couldn’t help but groan. And the corn 
was an excuse. And when I’d said it, 
I stuck to it. And I didn’t never use 
the killer. And it have got worse and 
worse, past bearin’ at times. And to- 
day I walked a bit of the way and it 
was agony, and then I went farther — 
and I fell down—and I fainted right 
away in the road.” 

‘¢ Henerietta, vou’re a-breakin’ 
heart.”’ 

‘¢ And I was took to the hospital - 
She paused, and gathered him closer to 
her. ‘‘To the hospital—and they said 
I ought to stay there — and I wouldn’t 
because of you—and I cried and went 
on till they let me come. The doctor 
he drove me himself, and he wanted to 
come in, but I wouldn’t let him. I 
thought you ’ld be afraid. Yes, I drove 
in a carridge for the fust time, Thomas, 
and it were that comfortable.” 

She tried to be cheerful and divert 
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his thoughts. 
point. 
‘¢ Well, Henerietta. 


But he kept her to the 
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—said 

‘* He told me, Thomas, as I couldn’t 
get well. Oh,” she burst into tears, 
“he says it’s only a very little while — 
only a very little while, Thomas. And 
I don’t mind a-goin’, for I suffers so ; 
but what’ll come to you? It’s you I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ on all the time, and 
when I come in this evenin’ and see it 
all— no fire, and you so desolate, it 
seemed too much. I’ve wanted you to 
be happy all the time. And it ’ld ha’ 
been best, may the Lord forgive me, if 
you’d been took first.”’ 

The old man’s face was as beautiful 
in its love and dignity as it was touch- 
ing in its sorrow. ‘“ Henerietta, you’ve 
done it for the best,” he said, *‘ and I 
ain’t worthy, not to touch you. But 
don’t go blamin’ the Lord, my dear. 
He knows what he does. If I was to 
die you might get along, crippled-like, 
but he knows that when you go I’ll just 
die too. I couldn’t live without you. 
Oh, Henerietta,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘ we didn’t 
ought to grumble. Takin’ one thing 
along with another, we’ve had better 
times than most, Henerietta.”’ 


From Temple Bar. 
PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 

THE career of Paul Louis Courier 
was a romance with a tragic ending. 
He was a Republican who had no sym- 
pathy with a republic in his own coun- 
try ; an Imperialist by accident, and an 
opponent of the Bourbons by convic- 
tion. He was born in Paris in 1773, 
his father being a wealthy member of 
the middle class, who had the misfor- 
tune to become the favored lover of a 
duchess. The elder Courier sought 
safety in Touraine, wheré his son was 
reared and acquired rustic tastes. The 
boy returned to Paris at the age of fif- 
teen to complete his education ; it was 
very thorough in the classics of Greece 
and Rome. 

Like Armand Carrel, who wrote a 
sympathetic sketch of his life for the 
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first complete edition of his works, 
Courier served his country as a soldier, 
and made his mark in French literature. 
Both had narrow escapes in the field, 
and after both had retired from the 
army, they prematurely lost their lives 
while in the fulness of their powers as 
writers. Carrel was shot in a duel, and 
Courier by his gamekeeper. Their 
literary talents ripened late, but the 
fruit was precious and rare. Its savor 
has not been lessened by the lapse of 
years. Much of their best work ap- 
peared in newspapers, and the most 
telling newspaper articles resemble 
those flowers which bloom when the 
sun rises and die when it sets. The 
rule which applies to such writings in 
general has been suspended in the case 
of the articles from their pens. Their 
vitality demonstrates the vigor of the 
writers. Of the two, Courier was the 
more consummate man of letters. His 
name is imperishably associated with 
the masterpieces of French literature. 
As aprince of the ‘pen he is the equal 
of Pascal. 

Courier is best known by his later 
writings, yet his earlier ones deserve 
the careful study of the student of lit- 
erary development. His familiar letters 
are as well worth reading as his pam- 
phlets, and they are even more instruc- 
tive. Whatever he wrote had the 
stamp of the master. As Armand Car- 
rel justly says, no page written by 
Courier could be attributed to any one 
else. He had the grand distinction of 
originality. The classics of Rome and 
Greece were as familiar to him as any 
works in his mother tongue, and he 
was equally at home in his country’s 
classics. He learned much from his 
forerunners, but he imitated nobody. 
Moreover, Courier’s writings are sin- 
gularly free from passages which are 
either hackneyed or commonplace. 

When a boy he was set to study 
mathematics, and the arid task wearied 
him. He said that he would gladly 
exchange all the demonstrations of 
Euclid for a page of Isocrates. Later 
in life he was ready to risk his life to 
retain possession of his Homer. He 
was a born student, and he was forced 
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to be a soldier. His father desired that 
he should enter the army as an officer 
of artillery, and he was one of the many 
who, out of patriotism, under compul- 
sion, or through a delight in war, lined 
the French frontier in 1793 to repel 
invasion. He then continued to pre- 
pare himself for his professional duties, 
and though a clever, he was not a dili- 
gent pupil, and he passed his examina- 
tions owing to audacity as much as 
study. When questioned by his exam- 
iner about hydrostatics, he replied: 
** Sir, that is a subject in which I am 
not versed, but if you can give me a 
day or two for the purpose, I will get 
it up.’’ When called upon again, he 
answered with so much intelligence 
that he received many marks in token 
of merit. 

Few men of his time had less longing 
for military glory than Courier. He 
was as fearless in fight as any of his 
contemporaries, and he appears to have 
discharged his military duties with ex- 
actitude ; but his heart was not in his 
profession. He set greater store upon 
the glory which is gained by the pen 
than upon that which is the reward of 
the hero in battle. Probably his nota- 
ble prowess as a soldier was the result 
of a determination to do his duty irre- 
spective of his inclinations. When he 
had made up his mind to excel in any- 
thing he did not fail in his endeavor. 
Shortly after receiving his commission 
as an officer, he was present at the 
wedding-party of a sergeant in his regi- 
ment. He had a headache, as was not 
infrequent at that period in his career, 
and he would have preferred to remain 
in his quarters ; but he went because 
he considered it right to do so. Ina 
letter to his mother he relates that he 
felt greatly depressed, that he could 
scarcely eat or drink anything, and that, 
when asked to dance, he had to decline. 
He assigned as a reason that he could 
not dance, and it was thought that he 
said this by way of excuse, and that 
he would not condescend to share in 
the amusement of the guests. He adds 
that his statement was the simple truth, 
and that he had felt angry with himself 
for years on account of not being able to 





dance. Ina letter written four months 
later he recurs to the subject, and ex- 
presses his humiliation at having failed 
to profit by the dancing lessons which he 
had taken. Two years later, being at 
Toulouse, he set himself to become a 
good dancer, and succeeded so well that 
he was able to teach others in turn. One 
of his pupils was a young lady to whom 
he was so attentive as to be obliged to 
quit the city precipitately on her ac- 
count. 

He had acted in a different but quite 
as blameworthy a manner before this, 
having left the army without leave dur- 
ing the siege of Mayence. His suffer- 
ings from the cold had been acute, and 
he stated that he feared being frozen to 
death. Yet the reason which moved 
him to commit this grave breach of 
discipline was his father’s death, and 
his reluctance to leave his mother alone 
with her grief. When he had rejoined 
and comforted her, he employed him- 
self in translating Cicero’s oration, 
‘Pro Ligario.”? This was a congenial 
task. While he was engaged in it the 
military authorities were searching for 
him as a deserter, and they were pre- 
pared to deal summarily with him when 
found. His friends intereeded on his 
behalf, and his daring escapade was 
condoned. Moreover, he was promoted 
to the rank of captain, and employed in 
the south of France to superintend 
the supply of cannon-balls, cast at the 
neighboring foundries, to the artillery 
magazines at Alby. 

In the spring of 1798 he was attached 
to the army which had been formed in 
Brittany, and styled the army of En- 
gland ; but which was designed for 
active service, and was actually em- 
ployed in the expedition to Egypt. The 
fleet which transported it to Egypt 
anchored off Malta, and the troops were 
disembarked there, the capture of Malta 
being effected without much difficulty. 
The same fleet was attacked off Alexan- 
dria after the troops had been landed, 
and had marched upon and entered 
Cairo. Then it was that Nelson ap- 
peared with the ships under his com- 
mand and captured or destroyed nearly 
all the French men-of-war, this naval 

















victory being known as the Battle of 
the Nile. 

Captain Courier did not go to Egypt, 
being ordered to proceed with his com- 
pany to the army of Rome. One of his 
comrades at this period in his career 
penned the following description of 
him :— 


Courier is tall, slight, and thin, with a 
very wide mouth and thick lips, and a face 
pitted with small-pox, being very ugly, in 
fact; but his ugliness is animated and 
redeemed by the gaiety and play of his 
features : he prides himself upon his con- 
quests, and is in love with a dancer, Mlle. 
Simmuelle. He notes down his private ex- 
penses in Greek. 


While at Toulouse he had made the 
acquaintance of M. Chlewaski, an eru- 
dite Pole, and kept up a correspondence 
with him. Ina long letter to him from 
Rome, dated the 8th of January, 1799, 
he says : — 


Tell those who wish to see Rome to make 
haste, because the soldiers’ weapons and 
the French agents’ pressure, damage its 
natural charms and destroy their setting. 
You who are accustomed to the natural and 
neble language of antiquity, may consider 
these expressions to be too flowery, or even 
too artificial ; but I do not know any others 
which are sad enough wherewith to depict 
the dilapidated, miserable, and deplorable 
condition into which poor Rome has fallen, 
which you saw in so pompous a state, and 
of which even the ruins are now being de- 
stroyed. As you are aware, one went there 
formerly from all parts of the world. How 
many strangers visiting it for the winter 
have settled there for the rest of their lives! 
At present those only remain who cannot 
get away, or who, poignard in hand, still 
seek, amid the rags of a people dying of 
hunger, some articles remaining after so 
much extortion and rapine. . . . Some sol- 
diers entered the Vatican Library and de- 
stroyed, among the rarities, the famous 
Terence of Bembo, a manuscript which was 
most highly valued, doing so in order to 
obtain the gilding with which it was orna- 
mented. The Venus of the Villa Borghese 
has had its hand injured by some descendant 
of Diomed, and the Hermaphrodite, immane 
nefas! has had a foot broken. 


He says, in the same letter, that 
Trajan’s Column stood where it did, and 
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that it had escaped the greed of those 
who only value the things which could 


be sold or carried off. Sainte-Beuve 
points out that Courier was mistaken in 
thus writing, and that it has been seri- 
ously entertained to rob Rome of Tra- 
jan’s Column, and re-erect it in Paris. 
The scheme was given up on the ground 
of expense. It was found that the 
booty would fill three hundred and sixty 
cases, and Daunou, who was the French 
commissioner for despoiling Rome, 
pleaded that, having regard to the quan- 
tity of articles taken away, it was neither 
just nor politic to add Trajan’s Column 
to the mass. This was more creditable 
and considerate than might be expected 
in the circumstances. In the olden 
days a highwayman who took a man’s 
purse was regarded with partial respect 
if, on finding it well lined, he magnani- 
mously permitted his victim to retain 
his watch. 

Courier spent much of his time in the 
Vatican Library ; he was there on the 
29th of September, 1799, when the 
French were forced to evacuate the city 
and retire into the Castle of Saint An- 
gelo, and he had a narrow escape for 
his life before rejoining the comrades 
whe had preceded him, as he was the 
last Frenchman who had remained be- 
hird. He accompanied his comrades 
when they were transported from Civita 
Vecchia in English vessels shortly after- 
wards, and landed at Marseilles. An 
attack of spitting of blood incapacitated 
him for a time from active service ; 
indeed, his life was in danger ; how- 
ever, he had sufficiently recovered by 
November, 1801, to obey the orders 
which he then received to proceed to 
Strasburg, where his regiment was sta- 
tioned. In 1803 he was promoted to the 
rank of major in a regiment of horse 
artillery, which was stationed at Pia- 
cenza, from which he wrote one of his 
most noteworthy letters in May, 1804. 
The letter is addressed ‘‘ M. N.,”’ and 
throws a vivid light upon the manner in 
which the opinion of the French army 
officers was manifested when Bona- 
parte had resolved to become emperor, 
and desired to have the approval of the 
army. 
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We have just created an emperor, and for 
my part, I have not marred the process. 
Here is the story: This morning Colonel 
Anthouard called us together, and told us 
what was in question, quite simply, without 
either preamble or peroration. ‘‘ Whether 
is an Emperor or a Republic more to your 
taste ?”’ just as one should say, ‘‘Do you 
prefer roast or boiled, soup or broth ?”’ 
When his speech was finished, we looked 
at one another, being seated in a circle. 
‘*Gentlemen, what is your opinion ?’’ Not 
a word. Nobody opened his mouth. This 
lasted for a quarter of an hour or more, and 
became embarrassing for Anthouard and the 
rest, when Maire, a young man, and a lieu- 
tenant, whom you may have seen, rose and 
said : ‘‘ If he wishes to be emperor, so be it; 
but, to speak my mind, I do not think it at 
all a good thing.’ ‘‘ Explain yourself,” 
said the colonel ; ‘‘ are you in favor of it, or 
are you not?’’ ‘I am not in favor of it,” 
replied Maire. ‘‘ All right.’’ Again there 
was silence. We began to look at each 
other like people who meet for the first 
time. We should have been doing so still 
if I had not spoken. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ I said, 
‘‘it appears to me that, subject to correc- 
tion, this is none of our business. The 
nation desires an emperor ; does it rest with 
us to deliberate ?’’ This reasoning seemed 
so powerful, so clear, so much to the point 
—what more would you have? I carried 
the meeting with me. Never had an orator 
so complete a success. We rose, we signed, 
and we went off to play at billiards. Maire 
said to me: ‘* Upon my word, major, you 
speak like Cicero ; but I should like to know 
why you are anxious for him to be em- 
peror?’’? ‘To be done with the matter, 
and play our game of billiards. Ought we 
to remain here all day? But why is it that 
you object?” ‘I do not know,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I thought him made for some- 
thing better.”’ Such is the lieutenant’s 
view, which I do not think at all foolish. 
In fact, tell me what this means — such a 
man as Bonaparte, a soldier, the head of 
the army, the first captain of the world, 
wishing to be addressed as Majesty. Being 
Bonaparte, and to become sire! He aspires 
to descend ; yet it is not so ; he fancies that 
he ascends in becoming the equal of kings. 
He much prefers a title to a name. Poor 
man ! his ideas are below his fortune. 


Courier felt at home in Italy for dif- 
ferent reasons than any of his com- 
rades. They looked for glory gained in 
battle there, while he took delight in 
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study. He wrote from Barletta to M. 
Lajeune, at Saumur, in May, 1805 : — 


I like this country and the life which I 
lead here. I have not abandoned my old 
studies ; I correspond with many learned 
men, and I forward inscriptions to them ; 
Saumur is a pleasant place, but I do not 
think that I should care to take up my 
abode there : I have become an Italian, and 
if the kingdom of Italy should be founded, 
I shall have many advantages in settling 
here. However, I do not form any projects 
—trusting to fortune without being ambi- 
tious of anything. 

Though Courier was fashioned for 
the library rather than the field, and 
more congenially employed in decipher- 
ing a Greek manuscript than in tracing 
a plan of campaign, yet he was enthusi- 
astic when called upon to execute the 
military orders of his chief. He noted 
with eager and curious eyes all the 
shortcomings of the army to which he 
belonged, and if he had written the ac- 
count of the military manceuvres which 
he projected, the French army in Italy 
would have had its Xenophon. A pas- 
sage in a letter from Taranto to General 
Dulaloy, at Naples, who was the com- 
mander of the artillery, displays his own 
and very unfavorable views of the state 
of affairs. 


Between ourselves, general, everything in 
the army is managed in the same style; 
there are projects left unexecuted, secrets 
which are made public property, and orders 
which nobody carries out. I know 
very well that God is on our side, that the 
emperor’s genius will suffice to give us the 
victory everywhere, despite the blunders 
which may be made ; nevertheless it appears 
to me that a little good sense, order, and 
foresight would do no harm. 


In a letter written shortly after this 
one, and addressed to his erudite friend, 
M. Chlewaski, at Toulouse, he makes it 
clear that much of his mind was occu- 
pied with non-military matters. 


I see the Galesus every day; there is 
nothing more wonderful about it than about 
our river the Gobelins, and less deserving 
the epithet black which Virgil gave to it. 
... I think that the name of this river 
owes its value to the poets, who are not in 
love with the literal truth, and who give 
truth many buffets for the sake of a harmo- 

















nious name. It is probable that Blandu- 
sium, which is a few miles from this place, 
is indebted for its celebrity to the same 
circumstance, and were it not for Livy’s 
testimony, I should be inclined to believe 
that the great merit of Tempe was to enrich 
verses with sounding syllables. It was re- 
marked long ago that the poets everywhere 
praise Sophocles and seldom praise Eurip- 
ides, whose name cannot be brought into 
verse without detriment to the measure. 


Courier had to do his duty in circum- 
stances which would have tried any one 
but a brave and capable soldier. Hav- 
ing been ordered to despatch several 
vessels from Taranto to Crotona, laden 
with artillery, he followed in the last 
vessel which carried the last cargo of 
twelve large cannon and as many car- 
riages. The vessel was chased by an 
English man-of-war, and as Courier had 
no mind to be captured, he ordered the 
vessel to be scuttled, and he took to the 
longboat with four companions and the 
crew. He had the mortification of see- 
ing the vessel which he had abandoned 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Both 
his companions and he were taken pris- 
oners by Calabrian brigands shortly 
after landing. Their captors were more 
cruel than the English from whose 
clutches they had escaped. Courier 
was present at a gathering where it was 
debated whether he should be hanged, 
burnt to death, orshot. He was allowed 
to join in the discussion, and to give 
his opinion, which can be imagined 
though it is not recorded. Perhaps he 
deemed this unnecessary to say, that 
none of the three would have his vote. 
He probably owed his life to his knowl- 
edge of Italian. The syndic of the dis- 
trict arrived while the brigands were 
still in doubt as to how they should dis- 
pose of him, and Courier appealed to 
the syndic for protection. Not being 
able to rescue Courier, he pretended to 
be as incensed against him as the brig- 
ands, and he asked them to entrust him 
and the other prisoners to his care. 
They consented, and he thrust the cap- 
tives into a dungeon, liberating them 
during the following night, and giving 
them a guide who conducted them to 
the nearest French garrison. 
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On another occasion, as he records 
in a letter to M. de Sainte-Croix, written 
in Mileto on the 12th of September, 
1806, he was in a boat which was fired 
upon by an English frigate, whereupon 
the rowers pressed toward the shore 
and fled as soon as they had reached it. 
He landed at Scylla, where he was 
stripped of all that he possessed, with 
the exception of a copy of the Iliad, 
which he styled his breviary, and which 
had belonged to the Abbé Barthélemy. 
He lost this precious book soon after- 
wards, having entrusted it with other 
things to a soldier who was killed and 
despoiled. After recording this he 
added : — 


I have lost eight horses, my clothes, my 
linen, my cloak, my pistols, my money. 
Yet what I regret is my Homer, and I would 
give my last shirt toseeitagain. It was my 
only society and sole conversation during 
the halts and the watches. 

He appears to have been unjustly 
blamed, and he bitterly complains of 
the difficulties which his chiefs put in 
his path. If they considered him rash, 
he denounced them as incompetent, 
and, for lack of trustworthy and full 
particulars, it is now impossible to ap- 
portion censure with perfect fairness. 
Still, there can be no question about 
Courier’s dissatisfaction with those in 
authority over him, and he was as much 
out of humor with the court as with the 
general under whom he served. An 
extract from a letter to an unnamed 
officer of artillery who was stationed at 
Cosenza, will show what his feelings 
were : — 

Wherever one halts, whether in Calabria 
or elsewhere, everybody is ready to bend the 
knee, and thus a Court is formed. It is a 
natural instinct. We are born flunkies. 
Men are vile, cowardly, and insolent, some 
owing to the meanness of the rest, detesting 
justice, right, and equality, each desiring, 
not to be the master, but the favored slave. 
If there were but three men in the world 
they would organize themselves. The one 
would pay court to the other, styling him 
‘*my lord,’’ and these two together would 
force the third to work for them. 


No account of the campaign in Cala- 
bria excels that given in the letters of 
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Courier to his friends, and all those 
who read them must regret the loss of 
the notes which he made, with a view 
of writing a continuous and complete 
narrative. What he went through and 
what he desired could not be told more 
graphically than in a letter written in 
Mileto on the 18th of October, 1805, to 
M. Leduc, an artillery officer in Paris. 
Courier begins by saying that he has 
heard there is to be a campaign in Ger- 
many, and after expressing his wish to 
take part in it, he appeals to his friend 
to help him to escape from the purgatory 
in which he is placed. He goes on to 
recount what had befallen him :— 


Having reached Naples, where I might 
have remained, I asked to be employed in 
the expedition to Calabria, which nobody 
wished to join. In this campaign, which is 
one of the most diabolical that has taken 
place for a long time, I had more than my 
share of fatigues and dangers ; I had eight 
chargers captured or killed, I lost my 
clothes, my money, and my papers, the 
whole being valued by the loser at twelve 
thousand frances. A small kit which my 
friends provided, after having clothed me, 
has been captured also; my servant is cru- 
cified, though unworthy of it, and I remain 
with a shirt which is not myown. Yet my 
comrades who have not budged from Na- 
ples, and who, perhaps, may have passed 
ten days before Gaeta, where we lost ten 
artillerymen all told, have all had promotion 
or honors. ... At present we fight, or 
rather chase, brigands, a chase in which 
the hunter is often captured. They hang 
us, or they burn us in the quietest fashion, 
and even do us the honor of eating us. We 
play at hide and seek with them; but they 
know the game better than we do. We 
hunt, thinking they are far off when they 
are close at hand. We never see them, 
while they always see us. The nature of 
the country, and their knowledge of it lead 
to their escaping when we have surprised 
them; but we do not escape from them. 
May heaven preserve you from falling into 
their hands, as was my fate! That I should 
have got away without the loss of my skin 
is a miracle such as God has not performed 
since Daniel’s adventure in the lions’ den. 
My knowledge of Italian, and my coolness 
stood me in good stead. I speechified and, 
as you may suppose, I displayed all my elo- 
quence, In short, I gained time and I was 





set free. On another occasion, to avoid a 
similar or a worse mishap, I started in a 
wretched boat, in still more wretched 
weather, and I was fortunate enough to be 
wrecked on the same coast where the Com- 
missary Michael and his escort had their 
throats cut a few days before. At another 
time, on another boat, I fell in with an En- 
glish frigate which fired three rounds at me. 
All the sailors who were with me jumped 
into the sea and swam ashore. I could not 
follow their example. Left alone, and not 
being able to manage the small lateen sail, I 
used my sword to cut the ropes which held 
it, and the breeze wafted me, less softly 
than Psyche, near to a house from which 
the inhabitants came to my help in answer 
to my signs. ... I have here, excluding 
necessaries, pineapples, and orange-flowers, 
everything that you might wish for, but 
neither bread nor water. 


There seems to have been two men 
in Courier ; the one being the soldier 
who did his duty under surpassing diffi- 
culties, who had as great a passion for 
martial glory as any of his contempo- 
raries, who had hair-breadth escapes 
which he narrated without boasting, and 
who was a severe critic of his chiefs ; 
the other man had all the tastes and 
habits of a student, reading his classics 
with the same ardor that his comrades 
read their love-letters, and who, when 
not engaged in pursuing and repelling 
the enemy, was eagerly seeking for an- 
tiquities with the devotion of a born 
archeologist. Examples have been 
given of him in the one character ; the 
following passage shows him in the 
other. It is taken from a letter written 
in Lecce on the 25th of May, 1807, to 
Madame Arnou in Paris : — 


It is some months since we were engaged 
in attacking, and, if the truth must be told, 
since we have been attacked. We live 
quite quietly, without making either war or 
peace ; for my own part I traverse this re- 
gion as if it were a land which I should like 
to buy. I stop wherever I think fit, that is 
nearly everywhere, because there is scarcely 
a hole here which has not some attraction 
for the lover of natural beauties and an- 
tiquity. Ah, madame, the antique! na- 
ture ! it is they that charm me and form my 
two passions. You know that very well. 
But my strongest passion is for the antique, 




















or, to speak with exactitude, the one is my 
forte, the other my foible. 

Early in 1809, thinking that he had 
had enough of soldiering, and failing to 
get a furlough, Courier resigned his 
commission, and returned to Paris. He 
openly expressed his delight to be done 
forever with his ‘vile profession,”’ 
meaning that of soldiering. Yet he, as 
well as those with whom he associated, 
felt excited when they heard that a 
great war was about to be waged in 
Germany. Bonaparte had left Spain to 
take command of the army there, and 
Courier was smitten with a desire to 
serve under that great captain. Bona- 
parte usually set his face against any 
one returning to the service after 
having voluntarily quitted it. Courier 
succeeded, however, in being attached 
to the staff of a general of artillery, 
though without defined rank or duties. 
The emperor sanctioned his rejoining 
the army, and Courier was present as a 
combatant at the battle of Wagram. 
He now saw war on a large scale, and 
he appears to have been convinced that 
the army was not the proper place for 
him. Without asking for leave, he 
quitted the regiment to which he had 
been attached, and started for Switzer- 
land, with the intention of vassing into 
Italy. He considered himself a free 
agent on the ground that he had not 
received either pay or a commission, 
and he acted with an independence and 
a disregard of discipline such as few of 
his contemporaries would have ven- 
tured to display. 

Courier’s letiers from Switzerland and 
Italy do not contain any remarks show- 
ing that he considered his conduct to 
stand in need of defence. On the con- 
trary, he wrote as if his retiring from 
the army, suddenly rejoining it, and as 
suddenly quitting it without leave, had 
been the most natural thing in the 
world. In a letter to M. and Mme. 
Clavier at Paris, whose daughter he 
married afterwards, he tells a story 
which will bear repetition, by way of 
warning to reckless book-hunters : — 

Have you never heard of Marquis Tacconi 
of Naples, the grand treasurer of the 
Crown, a great collector of books, and a 
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great friend of mine, who has just been sent. 
to the galleys ? He had an income of one 
hundred thousand frances, and he forged 
banknotes ; he did this in order to buy 
books, and he never read any. His splen- 
did library was more mine than his, and I 
am very sorry for his misfortune. 


When at Florence in 1809, Courier 
made a discovery, and he had an acci- 
dent which gave him a reputation of a 
mixed character. He had found an un- 
published passage of Longus’s ‘* Daph- 
nis and Chloe’ in a manuscript in the 
San Lorenzo Library at Florence. He 
translated the whole work into French, 
and took pride in thinking that his ver- 
sion was more complete than Amyot’s. 
While copying the passage which he 
had found, he allowed the manuscript 
to be blotted with ink, and he was 
charged with doing this intentionally. 
His defence was that it was a pure acci- 
dent. He wrote a declaration to this 
effect, which is now attached to the 
manuscript. He also published a pam- 
phlet on the subject, in which he proved 
to the reading world, for the first time, 
how pungently he could write. 

Before writing the pamphlet, he had 
become an object of curiosity, which he 
did not dislike, and of persecution, 
against which he felt it a duty to pro- 
test. His feelings were expressed ina 
letter to M. and Mme. Clavier, written 
from Tivoli on the 4th of April, 1810 :— 


So the noise made about the blot of ink 
has reached to Paris ! Every letter which I 
receive contains a mention of it... . Re- 
nouard witnessed the whole affair, and he 
will tell you that it is confined to a score of 
words blotted out in as many sentences ; 
thus, if I had found the manuscript in its 
present state, I should have easily guessed 
what is not legiblenow. . . . The librarian, 
a certain Furia, cannot forgive me for hay- 
ing made this discovery in a manuscript. 
which has long been in his hands, and from 
which he has published several extracts ; 
hence his fury. ... Calumny, like the 
Neapolitan disease, taints the Italians. It 
does not matter in their case. A man 
charges you with having killed your father 
and mother, and it is well known what this 
means. Itmeans that he does not like you, 
and it does you no harm, seeing that both 
your parents are alive. 
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Notwithstanding that Courier held 
his own, his success in argument had 
an effect which he had not foreseen. 
The Italians were enraged, and the 
minister of the interior at Paris was 
annoyed to learn that a Frenchman was 
the cause. He gave orders to seize the 
writings of Courier. The minister for 
war wished to seize him as a deserter 
from the army, and his position was 
exceedingly unpleasant. He thus tells 
his story in a letter to a former brother 
officer : — 

I have two ministers at my heels, one of 
them wishing to have me shot asa deserter ; 
the other wishes that I should be hanged 
for stealing Greek. I reply to the first, 
“*Sir, I am no soldier, consequently I can- 
not be a deserter,’ and to the second, ‘Sir, 
though I dote on Greek I do not steal it.’’ 
But they retort as regards the first case, 
** You are a soldier because you got drunk 
a year ago in the island of Lobau with L 
and such-like scamps whom you call com- 
rades ; you followed the Emperor on horse- 
back ; hence you will be shot ;”’ and as 
regards the second, ‘‘ You will be hanged, 
because you have blotted a page of Greek, 
to play a trick upon some pedants who do 
not know Greek or any language.’’ This 
makes me lament and ask myself, ‘‘ Shall I 
then be shot for having toasted the Em- 
peror? Must I be hanged for a blot of 
ink ?”’ 

It was easier to turn the matter into 
ridicule than to get out of the scrape. 
However, he had aiways enjoyed the 
advantage of having influential friends 
to take his side, and on this occasion his 
good fortune did not desert him. The 
condition under which he was to be left 
in peace was that he should not use his 
pen as a public writer. He did not 
publish anything more till after the fall 
of the Empire. 

On the 12th of May, 1814, Courier 
married the daughter of M. and Mme. 
Clavier. He was then in his forty- 
second year, and his bride was eighteen. 
He had hesitated long before surren- 
dering his independence as a bachelor, 
and even after marriage he acted as if 
he were still free to follow the bent 
of his fancy. Yet he gradually set- 
tled down into the part of an affec- 
tionate and considerate husband. He 
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devoted himself to the management of 
his property in Touraine, which he 
found to have been greatly damaged 
during his absence. He proved himself 
a keen man of business, and he had 
frequent quarrels and lawsuits with 
those who thought that they might 
plunder him with impunity. 

The Bourbons had recovered the 
throne of France, and they proved con- 
clusively by their inconsiderate conduct 
that exile had not softened their natures, 
and that experience had taught them 
nothing. Perhaps the followers of 
Louis XVIII. were more blameworthy 
than he ; certainly they demonstrated 
by their overbearing and intolerable 
conduct that they were more overbear- 
ing and intolerable royalists than their 
master. The clergy entered into their 
own again, and they were formidable 
and tyrannical representatives of the 
Church militant. Courier had never 
been an ardent politician. He was fitted 
by nature to live tranquilly under the 
Republic, the Empire, or the monarchy, 
provided he were let alone with his 
books and permitted to manage his 
property in peace. 

The local authorities worried him be- 
cause he had served under Bonaparte 
and was suspected of lukewarmness as 
a royalist, and he saw his neighbors 
suffer even more than himself. The 
spectacle made him a severe critic of 
the new order of things, and his indig- 
nation found vent in a pamphlet which 
was dated the 10th of December, 1816, 
and entitled ‘“‘ A Petition to the Two 
Chambers.’? This was the beginning of 
Courier’s literary career after the Res- 
toration. He was sneered at and vili- 
fied as a mere writer of pamphlets. 
Yet what was Pascal but a pamphleteer? 
Courier held the opinion that if he had 
written books instead of pamphlets, he 
would have been treated with greater 
respect. In the last and ablest of his 
writings — ‘*The Pamphlet of Pam- 
phlets ’?—he puts this in his own in- 
imitable way. After saying that the 
epithet ‘‘le pamphleteer,” was the 


harshest which had been uttered against 
him by the public prosecutor, he relates 
a talk with a publisher, M. Arthus Ber- 





























trand, who was on the jury which had 
found him guilty. The publisher told 
him that a pamphlet contained poison : 


‘* But I am surprised,’’ continued Courier, 
“‘why the reading world, according to you, 
should like this poison so much. Perhaps 
it is because there is something else in pam- 
phiets.’”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, there are absurdities, 
puns, bad pleasantries. How is it possible, 
my dear sir, how can common sense be con- 
tained in a wretched sheet? What ideas 
can be developed in it? In a methodical 
work it is barely possible to perceive at the 
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sixth volume what the author is driving 
at.’’ ‘* A single sheet,’’ I replied, ‘‘ cannot 
hold very much.”’ ‘* Nothing of any value,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I never read one of them.”’ 
‘Then you do not read the charges of the 
Bishop of Troyes relating to Lent and Ad- 
vent ?”’ ‘‘Oh, they differ entirely !’’ ‘‘ Nor 
the pastoral letters of the Bishop of Tou- 
louse about the papal supremacy ?”’ ‘‘ Oh, 
that is quite anotherthing !’’ ‘‘ Therefore, 
in your opinion, a pamphlet, a single sheet.”’ 
... ‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
—don’t talk to me of things which are a 
disgrace to literature, and it is the shame 
of our age and nation that authors, printers, 
and readers can be found for such trash.” 
** But, sir,’ I said, ‘the ‘ Provincial Let- 
ters’ of Pascal.” ... ‘‘Oh, that is an ad- 
mirable, a divine book, the masterpiece of 
our language.’’ ‘‘ Well, then, this divine 
masterpiece is composed of pamphlets, of 





sheets which appeared.”’ . . . ‘‘ Do not say 
another word ; I cherish my principles and 
my ideas on that score. In proportion to 
the degree that I honor the great works 
which are made to last and live for pos- 
terity, do I despise and detest these petty 
ephemeral writings, these papers which pass 
from hand to hand, and inform people of | 
the facts, the occurrences of the present 
day ; I cannot tolerate pamphlets.”’ 


The pamphlets which some of Cou- 
rier’s contemporaries could not tolerate 
were read with avidity by others, and 
the prosecutions which the government 
instituted were the conclusive proofs of 
their success. The writings of Pascal 
related to religious topics; those of 
Courier dealt with the social and polit- 
ical questions of his time, and in this 
respect he was a French Junius. He 
differed materially from Junius as a 
writer. The effects produced by the 





English writer were purely rhetorical, | 
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while those of the French pamphleteer 
were due to his personating a peasant. 
There is as much art in the one as in 
the other, but in Courier’s case the art 
was consummate and the result ap- 
peared natural. 

Never till he took his pen in hand to 
indite his petition to the two Chambers 
had any of his countrymen begun such 
a document in a strain like this : — 


I am a native of Touraine; I live in 
Luynes, on the right bank of the Loire, a 
place of importance formerly, which the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes reduced 
to a thousand inhabitants, and which will 
be reduced to nothing by new persecutions, 
unless your prudence does not act as a 
check. 

I can well imagine, gentlemen, that the 
most of you are ignorant of what has taken 
place in Luynes for several months back. 
News from that part of the country makes 
little noise in France, least of all in Paris. 
Thus I am obliged to go some time back in 
order to make my story clear. 

About a year ago, in the neighborhood of 
St. Martin, we began to speak about good 
subjects and bad subjects. I do not quite 
know what is meant by that, and if I did I 
might not say it for fear of getting into 
trouble with too many people. During this 
time Francois Fouquet, when going to the 
great mill, met a curé who was following a 
corpse to Luynes cemetery. The road was 
narrow ; the curé, seeing Fouquet approach- 
ing on horseback, called to him to stop ; he 
did not stop; he called to him to uncover, 
and he kept his hat on his head ; he passed 
by ; he trotted and splashed the curé’s sur- 
plice. Nor was this all; some say, and I 
do not hesitate to believe it, that he swore 
in passing, and said that he cared not a rap 
— you will understand what I mean —for 
the curé or the corpse. Such is the fact, 
gentlemen ; I neither add to nor modify it ; 
still less do I take Fouquet’s part — Heaven 
forbid that I should—or seek to explain 
away his evil deeds. He was in the wrong, 
and I blame him for it, and I did so at the 
time. Listen, however, to what followed. 

Three days afterwards, four gendarmes 
called upon Fouquet, laid hold of him, and 
carried him off to Langeais prison, bound, 
pinioned, barefoot, handcuffed, and with 
the further ignominy of being placed be- 
tween two highwaymen. The three were 
thrust into the same dungeon. Fouquet 
remained there three months, during which 
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his family had to depend for subsistence 
upon the compassion of the kindly people 
who, happily, are not rare in our part of the 
country. Weare more charitable than de- 
vout. Though Fouquet was in prison, his 
children did not die of hunger, and he was 
more fortunate in this respect than some 
others. 


The foregoing passages from the 
‘Petition’? may suffice to show its 
character, the remainder being written 
in the same strain and containing an 
exposition of facts, which could not be 
justified, in a manner which could not 
be excelled. No mere peasant could 
have written so cleverly, and none of 
Courier’s lettered contemporaries could 
write in language so closely resembling 
that cf a peasant. His art was the per- 
fection of nature. He had the ines- 
timable reward of succeeding in his 
object. It was felt in the highest quar- 
ters that such abuses as those which 
Courier made public must be remedied, 
and orders were given to end them. 
Attempts were made to attach Courier 
to the government, as it was felt that so 
dangerous an opponent might become 
a most useful friend. He accepted the 
compliments which were paid to him, 
yet he preserved his independence. 

His weakness was displayed when he 
penned a ‘ Letter to the Members of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres,’’ which appeared in 1820. He 
had been a candidate to succeed his 
deceased father-in-law, M. Clavier, and 
his rejection led him to denounce the 
Academy and its members in scathing 
terms. No doubt can exist as to the 
cleverness of this letter, for it came 
with a bad grace from Courier, and if 
its contemptuous phrases were justifi- 
able, then he should never have been a 
candidate. 

The pamphlet which made the great- 
est noise, and was one of Courier’s best 
writings, appeared in 1821, and was en- 
titled ‘‘ Plain Speech by Paul Louis; 
wine-grower at La Chavonnitre, to the 
members of the Council of the Com- 
mune of Véretz relative to a subscrip- 
tion proposed by his Excellency the 
Minister of the Interior for the acquisi- 
tion of Chambord.” The infant Duc 





de Bordeaux, for whom Chambord was 
to be acquired, was afterwards known 
by its name, he being the Count de 
Chambord whose remains now lie on 
foreign soil alongside of those of Charles 
X. and other members of the French 
royal family, in a vault of a chapel in 
Gorizia. In substance the complaint of 
Courier was that the establishment of a 
court at Chambord would be demoraliz- 
ing to the neighborhood. His bitterest 
sarcasms were reserved for the cour- 
tiers, who winced under his lash, and 
who had their revenge by getting him 
put on his trial for outraging public 
morals. Courier was found guilty, and 
he was sentenced to pay a fine of two 
hundred francs, and to be imprisoned 
for two months. In his letters to his 
wife written from Paris he clearly shows 
that the result was not unexpected, yet 
a passage in one of those letters, which 
was written before the trial, demon- 
strates the state of his feelings. He 
wrote, among other things : — 

The public sides with me, and that is 
what I wished. I am generally approved, 
and those who blame the thing in itself 
admit the beauty of its execution. Two 
persons, who have no connection with each 
other, MM. Dubost and Etienne, have told 
me that this piece is the best that has been 
produced since the Revolution. Hence I 
have attained the object of my desire, which 
was to carry off the prize. The more I am 
persecuted, the more shall I enjoy the 
esteem of the public. 

Notwithstanding Courier’s satisfac- 
tion with his performance, he was 
staggered with the result of his trial. 
He told his wife that he nearly fainted 
when the sentence was pronounced, 
and he added, “‘I ought to be intox- 
icated with praise and compliments ; 
yesterday I had an abundance of both 
from all sides. I am surprised how 
little pleasure this gives me.’’ In an- 
other letter written to his wife im- 
mediately before going to prison he 
says:— —- 

Everybody is on my side ; I may say that 
I stand well with the public. The man 


who writes such fine songs (Béranger) said 
the other day, ‘‘I would not give these two 
months’ imprisonment for a hundred thou- 
sand francs.” 
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Béranger was one of Courier’s fellow- 
prisoners. 

Though in prison Courier was not 
silenced. He published a pamphlet on 
M. de Broé, the procureur-general, 
which was as biting as any which he 
had written, and which turned the laugh 
against that representative of authority. 
A fresh prosecution was contemplated, 
but it had to be abandoned because, as 
Courier wrote to his wife, the whole 
resolved itself into proving that M. de 
Broé was a fool. 

Courier left prison to be again ar- 
raigned before a court of justice. He 
had penned a petition to the Chamber 
of Deputies on behalf of the villagers, 
who were forbidden to dance, which 
was a scathing indictment of the younger 
priests, who wished to display at once 
their power and their intolerance. He 
was acquitted, but all the copies of the 
pamphlets were seized and destroyed by 
the police. After the restoration of the 
Bourbons in France the same blunders 
were repeated as had occurred after the 
restoration of the Stuarts in England. 
The England to which Charles II. 
returned differed in many important 
respects from the England from which 
he had fled. Had he realized this and 
applied his talents, which were unques- 
tionable, to the task of reconciling the 
new with the old, the course of English 
history might have been changed. 
Louis XVIII., on entering France as 
king, exclaimed that ‘nothing is 
changed ; there is but a Frenchman the 
more,’’? and displayed an ignorance of 
existing conditions which was as inex- 
cusable as it was pernicious. His cour- 
tiers and advisers thought that they 
might safely deal with the country as if 
no revolution had taken place, as if the 
domination of Bonaparte were not a 
fact, and as if the procedure, which 
ought to have excited scarcely a mur- 
mur in olden days, could be followed 
with impunity again. 

The opposition of the people at large 
to the harsh rule of courtiers, and the 
still harsher tyranny of priests, was 
mainly expressed in Courier’s writings, 
and, without gaining anything for him- 
self, he was the means of lightening the 
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yoke upon his neighbors. 
tending it, he contributed to keep alive 
free speech among his countrymen at a 
time when repression was the aim of 
their rulers. 

Courier’s last published writing was 
entitled ‘‘ The Pamphlet of Pamphlets,”’ 
and it may be regarded as his apology 
for being a pamphleteer. He had an- 
other ambition: this was to execute a 
translation of Herodotus in a manner 
which should convey to his countrymen 
who knew nothing of Greek a fair ‘im- 
pression of the Father of History as a 
writer. Moreover, he was glad to act 
as the country gentleman, if not to labor 
as a peasant upon his own estate, and 
he had a keen eye for making the best 
of his opportunities. 

It may be doubted whether he was a 
pleasant neighbor, while it is certain 
that he was a most exacting master. 
His temper had become as bad as his 
health, and his manners were not infe- 
rior to those of the father of Eugénie 
Grandet. Those who knew him as a 
brilliant and bold writer only, and who 
were unaware that he had enemies in 
his own household, were greatly sur- 
prised to learn that he had been shot 
to death in his own wood on the after- 
noon of Sunday, the 10th of April, 1825. 
It was generally considered at first that 
the murder had a political significance. 
Courier was known to have expressed 
his fear lest ‘‘ the bigots ’? would cause 
him to be assassinated. However, sus- 
picion fell on Frémont, his game- 
keeper, who was put on his trial at 
Tours on the 3rd of September, 1825, 
and acquitted of having murdered his 
master. 

The trial was not accepted as conclu- 
sive by those who took an interest in 
Courier, and who knew him best. That 
he had been murdered was unquestion- 
able, and the gamekeeper’s guilt ap- 
peared to be beyond doubt. Courier 
had many bitter disputes with those 
who served him, and with those also 
whose properties adjoined his own. 
The authorities were his open enemies. 
Then, as now, a Frenchman who is 
looked upon by the authorities with un- 
friendly eyes cannot count upon sup- 
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port from the majority, who wish to 
stand well with persons in power. 
Moreover, it was no secret that Courier 
was a taskmaster as severe as any of 
those who, in the days of a privileged 
class in France, exercised their power 
in authority in the most uncompromis- 
ing fashion. Still, the opinions which 
many of Courier’s neighbors entertained 
were unsupported by facts, and, if it 
had not been for an accident, the mur- 
der of Courier would have remained an 
enigma. The mystery is not yet unray- 
elled, though the main facts are known 
and are somewhat less puzzling. 

A peasant girl had seen the tragedy, 
and kept silence for five years. When 
she did avow what she had witnessed, 
she was unaware of the import of her 
words. Her name was Grivault. At 
the time that Courier lost his life she 
was returning with her sweetheart from 
the place where they had spent the day 
together. Five years later she went 
over the same ground on horseback, and 
the horse shied on coming to the fatal 
spot. After reaching the house in 
which she was a servant, she observed 
in her master’s hearing that, on the 
occasion in question, the horse which 
carried her showed as much fear as 
she had done when Courier was killed. 
Her words produced such an impression 
that the authorities were communicated 
with, and an investigation followed. 
Her lover of five years before had mar- 
ried and would not, or rather, perhaps, 
was reluctant to corroborate her. Yet 
the investigation did not cease till a 
new trial was ordered, at which Fré- 
mont, the gamekeeper, who had been 
accused of being the murderer and ac- 
quitted by a jury, was summoned as a 
witness. After some pressure had been 
brought to bear upon him, and the folly 
of keeping silence had been made clear, 
he avowed his guilt, and added that he 
was instigated to commit the murder by 
two other servants of Courier, one of 
whom was dead. The survivor, whose 
name was Dubois, was put on his trial, 
and acquitted on the 14th of June, 
1830. Four days afterwards Frémont 





was smitten with apoplexy, and died. 


It is still a problem why Courier lost| 
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his life at the time and in the manner 
which I have noted. 

Courier was an enigma in his life as 
well as his death. A man with his 
opportunities and endowments might 
have made a still grander name in his 
country’s history. I have previously 
said that he bore some resemblance to 
Junius. It is known who Courier was, 
what he did in his lifetime, and how he 
died. Despite many conjectures, some 
of which are plausible, nothing is actu- 
ally known of Junius as a man of flesh 
and blood. His letters have survived, 
and they alone representhim. The let- 
ters and pamphlets of Courier constitute 
his title to be hailed as a master of 
French prose. It is probable that if 
Junius the man had been a personage 
of whom everything was known, the 
interest in his writings might abate. If 
the mystery which still surrounds the 
letters bearing his signature had pre- 
vailed in the case of the letters and 
pamphlets from the pen of Courier, 
then Courier could not have been con- 
demned for personal failings. 

Courier certainly deserves greater ad- 
miration as a writer than a man. The 
finish of his style as a writer of his na- 
tive tongue is phenomenal. He knew 
Greek as few men of his day knew it, 
and he knew French as, in his own 
words, not six of his contemporaries 
did. He had the exquisite taste which 
none whose acquaintance with the 
greatest writers of antiquity is com- 
plete, and whose faculties are not 
blunted, can fail to acquire. The nice- 
ties of French were familiar to him, 
and his prose is a quintessence of what 
is most admirable in Amyot and Mon- 
taigne, with superadded beauties which 
are all his own. 

No Frenchman who values the clas- 
sical prose of his countrymen can help 
admiring and envying that of Courier. 
Its perfection consists in being inimita- 
ble. The greatest writers may be par- 
odied, but they cannot be reproduced, 
except in copies which lack the vitality 
as well as charm of the originals. Cou- 
rier took great pains, as Rousseau did, 
and the passages in the writings of both 
which appear exquisite in their sim- 
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plicity, were the most carefully labored. 
This is true of Pascal also, but it is not 
true of Voltaire, who is remarkable in 
being one of the few exceptions to the 
rule. All the writers who have just 
been named defy the translator, and he 
who thinks that he can convey a fair 
notion of their manner, as well as of 
their matter, in another language, de- 
ceives himself. 

Ali great works of art receive the 
most thorough appreciation from the 
most consummate artists. The crowd 
may be affected by the work and may 
praise its beauties, but the difficulties 
vanquished by the artist can never be 
known to the multitude. As a wonder- 
ful artist in words Courier stands high 
among the masters of French literature ; 
his writings give intense pleasure to the 
1overs of what is best in it; but the 
select few most highly value what Cou- 
rier accomplished, and most sincerely 
regret that he did not live to enrich 
France with other masterpieces. 

W. FRASER RAE. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN 
CANADA. 

WHEN Prodicus sought to give a 
higher ethical value to the story of 
Heracles, he invented for the youth of 
Greece the beautiful fable in which the 
labors of the hero are represented as 
the result of a deliberate choice of a 
life of hardships and virtue in prefer- 
ence to one of ease and vice. English- 
men have rarely failed to satisfy this 
test. Capacity for endurance has long 
been a leading characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the fact that 
this race holds to-day so large a propor- 
tion of the vacant spaces of the earth 
is more to be attributed to a certain 
passion for adventure noticeable in the 
individual than to any public policy. 
Mr. Pike is not the first Englishman 
who, for pure love of adventure, has 
engaged in an enterprise of which the 
practical results appeared to be wholly 
disproportionate to the efforts required. 


1 By Warburton Pike. 


Maemillan, 1892, 
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Nor is he the first adventurer who has 
possessed the necessary literary outfit 
to present the results of his travels to 
the public in a becoming form ; but his 
record is ‘‘ hard to beat,’’ whether we 
regard the matter or the manner of his 
narrative. 

In the extreme north of Canada there 
is a triangle of land enclosed by the 
Arctic Sea, the Mackenzie River, and 
the Back River. The base of this 
triangle is formed by the coast line 
between the mouths of the two rivers, 
and its apex by the Great Slave Lake. 
On the shores of this lake the Hudson’s 
Bay Company have two stations, Fort 
Resolution and Fort Reliance. The 
district of the lake has long served as a 
basis for Arctic exploration on the 
mainland, and the sterile region to the 
north is full of memories of Hearne, 
Mackenzie, Franklin, and Back. But 
although the courses of the two rivers 
and the outline of the Arctic coast have 
been made known by the efforts of 
these heroic adventurers and their suc- 
cessors, the interior country remains 
still practically unexplored. 

During the two years Mr. Pike re- 
mained in northern Canada he made 
Fort Resolution his headquarters. 
From this point he undertook frequent 
excursions into the Barren Ground, in 
the course of which he endured dangers 
and hardships sufficient for a lifetime. 
Mr. Pike’s object was different from 
that of the ordinary arctic explorer. 
From conversation with the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, he had 
heard of ‘‘a strange animal, a relic of 
an earlier age,’’ that was still to be 
found roaming the Barren Ground. 
His informants could tell him nothing 
of the musk-ox, as the animal is named, 
from personal experience. All that 
was known had been gathered from the 
reports of Indians. Once or twice en- 
thusiastic sportsmen had attempted to 
reach the musk-ox country, but they 
had been unsuccessful. ‘* To try and 
penetrate this unknown land, to see the 
musk-ox, to find out as much as he 
could about their habits and the habits 
of the Indians who go in pursuit of 





them every year,” this, Mr. Pike tells 
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us in his preface, was the “ sole object ”’ 
of his journey. Mr. Pike therefore was 
a sportsman first and an explorer after- 
wards. In another place he says that 
his book was written for sportsmen. 
As a matter of fact the details of cari- 
bou (reindeer) and musk-ox hunting, 
and of the other forms of sport he en- 
joyed, are given with scientific accuracy 
and sportsmanlike directness. To many 
persons these descriptions will, of 
course, form the chief attraction of the 
book ; but the general reader will re- 
gard them rather in the light of neces- 
sary evils. 

There is another respect in which 
Mr. Pike’s narrative differs from those 
of Arctic explorers in general. With 
the exception of Hearne, who explored 
the coast region a century ago, and who 
lived with the Indians, the explorers 
have been assisted by the most capable 
white men procurable, and provided 
with scientific outfits in every way com- 
plete. The explorers, in a sense, took 





their civilization with them. Mr. Pike, 
like Hearne, decided to trust himself to 
the Indians, and, as a result of this 
decision, he saw the life of the hunters 
of the North-west in a way which no 
previous explorer had done. It is in 
this that the great merit of Mr. Pike’s 
work, both from a literary and a scien- 
tific point of view, lies. He is able to 
present us with a series of pictures of 
an exceedingly interesting phase of life. 
These scenes of life in the Barren 
Ground are instinct with reality. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Pike’s 
narrative, at its best, is raised to the 
level of poetic composition — by a sim- 
plicity of diction and a directness of 
aim —akin to the *‘ high seriousness ”’ 
of ‘‘ absolute sincerity,’ which Arnold 
made the test of the highest poetic ex- 
cellence. 

Altogether Mr. Pike remained, as 
already stated, for two years in the 
north-west of Canada. During this 
period he made three distinct expedi- 
tions in search of the musk-ox, and 
numerous lesser excursions in pursuit 





of other game. His first expedition was 


undertaken in the autumn of the year 
1889. 


Although it was very short, it 
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was so far successful that Mr. Pike is 
able to write : ‘* September 27th was a 
red-letter day, marking the death of the 
first musk-ox.’? Naturally this first 
specimen made a great impression on 
Mr. Pike’s mind, and he describes the 
appearance the animal presented with 
great precision. 


In crossing an occasional piece of level 
ground he walked with a curious rolling 
motion, probably accounted for by the 
waving of the long hair on the flanks ; this 
hair reaches almost to the ground, and 
gives the legs such an exaggerated appear- 
ance of shortness that, at first sight, one 
would declare the animal to be incapable 
of any rapid motion. The shaggy head was 
carried high, and when he finally pulled up 
at sight of us, within forty yards, with his 
neck slightly arched and a gleam of sun- 
shine lighting up the huge white boss 
formed by the junction of the horns, he 
presented a most formidable appearance. 


This first success was followed up by 
a winter expedition of five weeks’ dura- 
tion. Mr. Pike then returned to Fort 
Resolution for Christmas ; but in the 


‘following summer he made a third ex- 


pedition to the Barren Ground, in which 
he was accompanied by Mr. Mackinlay, 
who was in charge of the fort, and some 
other white men. In both of these 
latter expeditions the hunting of the 
musk-ox and caribou was conducted on 
a very handsome scale. Satiated by 
these victories over his *‘ horned foes,”’ 
late in the autumn of 1890 Mr. Pike 
formed the intention of crossing the 
Rockies, and so making his way to the 
Pacific. It was in carrying out this 
intention that Mr. Pike met with an 
experience which threatened to be 
deeply tragic, and which forms the cul- 
minating adventure of the narrative. 
For the moment the interest I have 
felt in the matter of Mr. Pike’s book 
has prevented me from noticing his 
manner. It is difficult to praise too 
much the brevity and strength of Mr. 
Pike’s work. There is something Ho- 
meric in the directness and simplicity 
of his style. At the same time, by es- 
chewing the pernicious habit of break- 
ing up the narrative by the insertion of 
dates, he has ayoided making his book 
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a mere diary. I have already men- 
tioned, as constituting, in my opinion, 
the chief merit of the book, the vivid 
pictures of hunting life which it con- 
tains. These descriptions are admi- 
rable. They are not mere exhibitions 
of skilful word-painting, though they 
are excellent as such; they reveal a 
singular capacity to seize and express 
in words the aspects of a scene that are 
essentially dramatic. To begin with, 
we will take that in which Mr. Pike 
looks forth for the first time upon his 
strange Canaan : — 


We sat down for a smoke at the top of 
the hill, and took our last view of the Great 
Slave Lake. Looking southward we could 
see the far shore and the unknown land 
beyond rising in terraces to a considerable 
height, and very similar in appearance to 
the range we were on. Ahead of us, to the 
north, lay a broken rocky country sparsely 
timbered and dotted with lakes, the nearest 
of which, a couple of miles away, was the 
end of our portage; a bleak and desolate 
country, already white with snow, and with 
a film of ice over the smaller ponds. Three 
hundred miles in the heart of this wilder- 
ness, far beyond the line where timber 
ceased, lies the land of the musk-ox, to 
which we were about to force our way, de- 
pending entirely on our guns for food and 
for clothing to withstand the intense cold 
that would soon be upon us. A pair of 
hawks hovering overhead furnished the 
only signs of life, and the outlook was by 
no means cheerful. As I was sitting on a 
rock meditating upon these things old 
King [a half-breed] came up and said: 
‘*Let us finish the portage quickly ; it is 
dinner time.” 


Mr. Pike has much to say about the 
half-breed Indians with whom he was 
so largely associated, and in particular 
of a certain King Beaulieu (mentioned 
above), who acted as his chief guide. 
Of the half-breed in general, Mr. Pike 
writes : ‘* He is not a nice man to travel 
with, as he always keeps a longing eye 
on his master’s possessions, even though 
he is fully as well equipped himself, 
and is untrustworthy if you leave any- 
thing in his charge. To your face he 
is fair spoken and humble enough, and 
to hear him talk you would think he 
had a certain amount of regard for you ; 
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but out of sight the promises are for- 
gotten, and he is devising some scheme 
to annoy you and get something out of 
you. The only way to treat him is as 
you would treat a dog; if you are kind 
to him he takes it as a sign that you are 
afraid of him, and acts accordingly.”’ 
The fact that his relations with these 
people were, on the whole, amicable, 
says much for Mr. Pike’s tact and 
courage. But the character of these 
strange beings is relieved at times by 
a quaint humor and an unexpected sen- 
timent. Even King Beaulieu relents 
when the moment of actual separation 
comes, and gives away his own hair- 
coat and a pair of snow-shoes to the 
man whom he was even then deserting 
for no other reason than a senseless 
jealousy of the Yellow-Knife Indians. 
When they sat smoking over the camp- 
fire King showed himself curious about 
the Grand Pays (as he called the out- 
side world) and its ways ; but, while 
listening to all that was said, he held 
his own views all the same. In partic- 
ular he refused to believe that the queen 
was a greater person than the governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he said; ‘‘she may be your queen, as 
she gives you everything you want, 
good rifles and plenty of ammunition, 
and you say that you eat flour at every 
meal in your own country. If she were 
my queen, surely she would send me 
sometimes half a sack of flour, a little 
tea, or perhaps a little sugar, and then 
I should say she was indeed my queen.”’ 
One opinion which he held was ingen- 
ious but peculiar. He maintained that 
the habit of eating three regular meals 
—eating by the clock instead of by the 
stomach, as he called it—was much 
more greedy than gorging when meat 
was plentiful and starving at other 
times, as he and his people did. On 
another occasion, when the party were 
in great straits for food (a thing which 
frequently occurred) it is King Beaulieu 
who gives atouch of grim humor to the 
scene. They have eaten nothing all 
day, and so they have passed the even- 
ing in smoking and talking of all the 
good things they had (severally and 





collectively) ever eaten, while their eyes 
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shone in the firelight ‘‘ with the bril- 
liancy peculiar to the earlier stages of 
starvation.”? Late in the night Mr. Pike 
awoke and was greeted by King with the 
remark : “* Ah! Monsieur, une fois j’ai 
goiité le pain avec le beurre; le bon 
Dieu a fait ces deux choses lA expres 
pour manger ensemble.’’ 

With this picture may be suitably 
contrasted the scene in camp after the 
party have emerged from the treeless 
region on their return from the winter 
expedition to the Barren Ground. It 
should be remarked also that the poles 
of the lodges have all been previously 
burnt up for firewood. 
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What a glorious camp we had that night ! 
The bright glare of two big fires lit up the 
snow-laden branches of the dwarf pines till 
they glittered like so many Christmas-trees ; 
overhead the full moon shone down on us, 
and every star glowed like a lamp hung in 
the sky; at times the Northern Lights 
would flash out, but the brilliancy of the 
moon seemed too strong for even this won- 
drous foe to rival. It was pleasant to lie 
once again on the yielding pine-brush in- 
stead of the hard snow, and to stretch one’s 
legs at full length, as we could never stretch 
them in the lodge ; pleasant, too, to look 
back at the long struggle we had gone 
through, and to contrast our present condi- 
tion with that of the last month. 


On all points the reader who desires 
to be informed on the subjects of ‘‘ port- 
ages,’ ‘‘caches,’’ and ‘ lodges,’ and 
generally to become acquainted with 
the rites of hunting in this strange 
country, is referred to the narrative, 
but Mr. Pike’s last adventure was of so 
special a character as to be fitly dis- 
cussed in a paper which is mainly lit- 
erary in its scope. As regards the 
question of moral responsibility, Mr. 
Pike, while frankly admitting that he 
was guilty of a ‘* stupid act’ in attempt- 
ing to cross the Rockies so late in the 
year, claims to be acquitted of any 
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errors of judgment in the actual conduct’ 


of ihe expedition which so nearly ter- 
minated in his death and that of his 
four companions. 

On December 12th the party were on 
the banks of the Parsnip River, within 
forty miles of Fort Macleod and safety. 
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Six weeks before the native guides had 
passed this very spot on their way 
from Macleod ; and across the river was 
a certain ‘‘ high-cut bank of yellow clay, 
a mark that any one should recognize 
who had ever seen it before.’’ Yet 
these same guides now declared that 
they had never seen the place before in 
their lives. ‘‘These men,” Mr. Pike 
adds, ‘‘ were a half-breed and an Indian, 
supposed to be gifted with that extraor- 
dinary instinct of finding their way in 
all circumstances which is denied to the 
white man.’? Mr. Pike maintains that 
he was justified in assuming that native 
guides would not make such a mistake 
as this; and most people will agree with 
him. 

The result of the blunder was that 
the party had to retrace their steps. 
Struggling against extreme cold, starva- 
tion and fatigue, all five men ultimately 
succeeded, on December 27th, in reach- 
ing an inhabited cabin alive. I finish 
the story in Mr. Pike’s words : — 

I pushed open the door, and shall never 
forget the expression of horror that came 
over the faces of the occupants when they 
recognized us. We had become used to the 
hungry eyes and wasted forms, as our 
misery had come on us gradually, but to a 
man who had seen us starting out thirty- 
two days before in full health the change in 
our appearance must have been terrible. 
There was no doubt we were very near the 
point of death. 


The narrative of this adventure is 
most exciting throughout, but the cli- 
max is reached when Mr. Pike debates 
with himself, while a few spoonfuls of 
flour are boiling for dinner, whether or 
not he shall put an end to the two 
guides. Not content with jeopardizing 
the lives of the party, these two greedy 
wretches had stealthily consumed five 
pounds of flour which had been given 
them to carry — exactly one-third of the 
precious store on which the lives of all 
five men depended. For this offence, 
at such a time, of course there was but 
one punishment. It would be a nice 
question for the courts to decide, 
whether Mr. Pike, being in the position 
of the captain of a ship, would not 





have been justified in taking this ex- 
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treme course, and putting an end to 
both of them with the shot-gun he car- 
ried. As it was he decided on grounds 
of expediency to let things take their 
course. On asubsequent occasion Mr. 
Pike did not scruple to secure obedience 
by a threat of death. By so doing he 
saved the life of one of the white mem- 
bers of the party ; and both here and 
elsewhere there is abundant evidence 
to show that if a less resolute, or less 
skilful, man had been in command the 
whole party must inevitably have per- 
ished, or worse. For sheer dramatic 
force there is nothing in the book to 
surpass the lines in which Mr. Pike 
tells how near the five starving men on 
the Rockies were to re-enacting the 
tragedy of the Mignonette’s boat. 


Our situation seemed utterly hopeless as 
we couched over the fire that was with diffi- 
culty maintained, and apparently the end 
had come. There was none of the kindly 
sympathy for companions in misfortune 
which men who share a common danger 
should have ; a mutual distrust was preva- 
lent ; hatred and the wolfish madness of 
hunger ruled the camp, and to this day I 
cannot understand how it was that the fatal 
spark was never struck, and the tragedy of 
murder and cannibalism enacted on the 
banks of that ice-bound river without wit- 
nesses save the great silent mountains and 
the God whe made them. 


Mr. Pike has not forgotten the Greek 
canon which requires a certain air of 
calmness at the close of the drama. 
The last scene is laid in the centre of 
civilization, and as Mr. Pike pens his 
final sentences in a ‘‘ fashionable gar- 
ret’’ in St. James’s he remembers only 
the good times, and feels a longing once 
more *‘ to pitch his lodge at the edge of 
the Barren Ground, to see the musk-ox 
standing on the snowdrift and the fat 
caribou falling to the crack of the rifle, 
to hear the ptarmigan crowing among 
the little pines as the sun goes down 
over a frozen lake and the glory of an 
Arctic night commences.’”’ Mr. Pike 
has felt the power of nature in that 
strange country in a way that is not 
given to all of us dwellers in cities. In 
the winter he was oppressed by the 
‘deathly stillness’’ that makes a man 
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‘** glad to ery aloud to break the awful 
spell of solitude ;”? and in summer he 
knew the strange beauty that made 
Saltatha, the Indian, ask of the priest 
who told him of heaven, ‘Is it more 
beautiful than the country of the musk- 
ox in summer, when sometimes the 
mist blows over the lakes, and some- 
times the water is blue, and the loons 
cry very often?” His is no mere bow- 
ing acquaintance with nature, but an 
intimate friendship ; and it is to this 
that the special quality of his work is 
due. W. Basi WoRSFOLD. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A WEDDING AND A CHRISTENING IN 
GREECE. 
THE WEDDING. 

CONTRARY to the general mode of 
procedure, this particular wedding was 
not to take place in the church, but in 
the future home of the bride and bride- 
groom—a one-roomed cottage, with a 
beaten mud floor beneath the level of 
the adjacent roadway. 

The invitation to attend the cere- 
mony, which was to be celebrated at 
about seven or eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, had been given me by the bride’s 
godfather, and was accepted with great 
pleasure on my part, as I had had pre- 
vious experience of the various and 
interesting formalities which the Greeks 
usually introduce into their religious 
services. 

Accordingly, when the hour was defi- 
nitely fixed, a bright, intelligent little 
lad, Niko by name, came to announce 
that all was in readiness for the cere- 
mony to commence, and that, as the 
night was very dark, it would be as well 
for me to place myself under the guid- 
ance and protection of him and his 
shining lantern. It was fortunate that 
my guide had proffered his services, for 
without them I certainly should not 
have attained my destination without a 
loss of epidermis, if no worse, as the 
road from the house of my host pursued 
the uneven tenor of its way downhill, 
through the village, wrapped in pitchy 
darkness, except for a twinkling light 
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here and there, till it reached and led 
over a bridge — unprotected, like all 
bridges hereabouts, by a balustrade ; in 
addition, its course was plentifully be- 
sprinkled with sudden rocky declivities, 
and small cottage ovens standing de- 
tached from the houses and presenting 
no outline against the surrounding inky 
blackness. 

A broad beam of light lying athwart 
my path and apparently proceeding from 
an open doorway, together with the 
subdued hum of voices, rendered Niko’s 
announcement of the termination of my 
journey superfluous. 

Stooping to enter the low doorway, 
the scene which presented itself was 
striking and impressive ; a crowd of 
peasants gaily apparelled in their gala 
costumes —the men in clean, snowy- 
white fustanellas, the women with more 
color than usual about their dresses — 
were at the further end of the cottage, 
grouped round about the happy couple, 
who were laughing and chatting in front 
of the wide open hearth, on which were 
burning great logs of pitch pine. 

As soon as my entry was perceived 
the bride advanced and held out her 
hand, which I was amicably shaking 
& Vanglaise, when she bent forward as 
if to bow a welcome, and to my sur- 
prise, being new to the country, raised 
my hand to her lips and forehead ; this 
was rather an unpropitious commence- 
ment of the evening’s proceedings, from 
my point of view as well as the bride’s, 
for not having been informed of this 
mode of salutation my hand, expecting 
to meet with nothing but a reciprocal 
friendly shake, came into ungentle con- 
tact with her face. Warned by this 
mishap, when it came to the bride- 
groom’s turn to advance and greet me 
in a similar manner I acquitted myself, 
if bashfully, yet in a more creditable 
manner, 


This latter was a good-looking, well, 


set-up young fellow of about two or 
three and twenty; he looked like a 
character at a fancy-dress ball, and was 
dressed in a handsome blue sleeveless 
jacket, with a pattern embroidered 
thereon in white braid; this was fas- 
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away in a curve on each side, permitted 
a scrupulously clean linen shirt to be 
seen underneath, with wide open 
sleeves ; from the waist to just below 
the knee fell the voluminous folds of 
the ordinary petticoat-like fustanella, 
and for trousers and stockings he wore a 
white woollen tight-fitting garment, with 
crimson garters at the knees. Upon his 
head was jauntily perched the crimson 
Greek fez, with its long black tassel 
hanging to the shoulders ; his feet he 
had encased in new red zeruchias, a kind 
of low shoe, the toes of which are 
pointed and turned up, and furthermore 
ornamented with a tuft of dyed wool. 

Nor did the bride, the belle of the 
village, lack either natural or artificial 
charms. The latter comprised a smart 
white dress, with a profusion of gay- 
colored ribbons, and sleeves which 
peered through an outer covering of 
fine white muslin on which glittered 
gilt stars. The whole was set off by a 
neat scarlet apron and coquettish little 
cap adorned with silver coins ; she wore 
no veil, and for the time being had dis- 
carded the cloth worn by the women 
across the mouth, which is intended to 
partly conceal the face. 

Notwithstanding her being slightly 
older than her youthful betrothed, the 
couple appeared well-matched and to 
have no lingering doubts as to the de- 
sirability of entering the matrimonial 
estate. 

The papas (priest) having signified 
his intention to commence the cere- 
mony, the bride, bridegroom, and wife 
of the bride’s godfather, took their 
stand in a row by the side of a table 
placed in the centre of the room, and 
upon which there was a flagon of wine, 
some shelled walnuts, and a handsome 
silver-mounted Bible; opposite them 
and on the other side of the table the 
papas posted himself, with a little boy 
on his left, whose duty apparently was 
to recite an opening prayer and to burn 
incense at various periods of the service. 

I was placed with kind intention in a 
position from which I could obtain a full 
view of the ceremony, and the rest of 
the guests grouped themselves around 


tened only at the neck, and being cut! as they felt disposed ; the service had 
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not long begun before I became uneasily 
conscious of a stertorous breathing, pro- 
ceeding from I was not quite sure where. 

Could it be a pig? thought I to my- 
self; if so, where on earth was it? 
There was nothing between me and the 
wall, whence the noise seemed to pro- 
ceed, but a mat with two dirty bundles 
of rags lying on it, and almost touching 
my heels. It was lucky, and matter 
for deep self-gratulation afterwards on 
my part, that I did not accidentally 
tread on these same bundles, for the 
mystery was subsequently explained by 
their each yielding a fine plump baby in 
good condition and with well-developed 
lungs. 

The brown-faced, brown-eyed little 
boy, having opened the service with a 
long prayer, over the words of which he 
only stumbled once or twice, was suc- 
ceeded by the papas, who delivered his 
portion in a very strikingly nasal tone 
of voice, his clerk joining in here and 
there with a sonorous “‘ Amen.”’ Parts 
of the service were chanted, in which 
the voices became, if it were possible, 
even more nasal than at other times. 

This nasal twang, which pervades not 
only the Greek church service, but also 
the every-day songs of the people, is so 
marked that, until the ear becomes ac- 
customed to the strange intonation, 
one’s risible faculties are appealed to 
very strongly. It is peculiar that the 
drawl should not appear at all in the 
conversational language, as it is so 
clearly accentuated in the singing. The 
service having droned on for some little 
time, the papas at length came to a 
pause and requested the bride’s god- 
father to hand him the rings which were 
to be placed on the fingers of the happy 
pair ; this having been done with great 
gravity and some little difficulty, owing 
to one of the rings being a size too 
small, the service proceeded without 
anything very noteworthy occurring, 
until two chaplets of artificial white 
flowers were produced ; these were in- 
tended for the ceremony of “‘ crowning.”’ 

This especial form is meant to typify 
marriage as the crown of life —the 
most important event in man or wom- 
an’s career — which, doubtless, in the 
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majority of cases it is, either for good 
or evil. During this portion of the cer- 
emony I felt constrained to sympathize 
deeply with its central figures; there, 
in the centre of the small room, with 
the eyes of all the guests fixed upon 
them in a prolonged stare, they stood, 
hand in hand, bashfully and with height- 
ened color, looking at their feet, whilst 
the godfather’s wife poised a wreath on 
each of their heads, the white ribbon 
which connected one wreath with the 
other adding to their ludicrous and pas- 
sive appearance. Anon, that active 
woman, for the time being mistress of 
the ceremonies, removed the wreaths 
and, substituting one for the other, left 
the lamb-like couple to blush on under 
the bridal yoke. 

While they were thus “ tied up,”’ the 
papas was presented with a loaf of 
bread, out of which he cut with a pen- 
knife three small pellets; these he 
placed in a glass of wine poured out 
from the flagon on the table, and dip- 
ping therein a spoon, he fed each of 
them with a spoonful of the wine, tak- 
ing care that it should contain one of 
the pieces of bread. After being re- 
galed in this way they were furthermore 
fed with walnuts and honey, presented 
likewise in a spoon. This appeared a 
very trying ordeal to a bachelor Frank 
like myself, who had never contem- 
plated the possibility of a marrying man 
being called upon to eat walnuts and 
honey out of a spoon before a most 
attentive audience in close proximity to 
him. By the reflected light from the 
long wax tapers that they were holding 
in their hands, I could perceive that the 
struggles of the pair to dispose grace- 
fully of their bonnes-bouches were severe, 
and in the bride’s case positively alarm- 
ing ; indeed, she eventually broke down 
and choked in a most undignified man- 
ner, a temporary embarrassment which 
necessitated the releasing of her little 
finger from that of the bridegroom, to 
which it had been hooked by the stal- 
wart, black-bearded papas. 

But their trials were now almost over, 
the final blessing was bestowed upon 
them, the white ribbon connecting the 
wreaths severed, and being now man 
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and wife they essayed to face the world | from goat’s milk, and for wines there 
in company by marching with slow steps | was a copious supply of a home-made 


(the papas bringing up the rear) three 
times round the room, being subjected 
while so doing to a lively fire of pink 
and white comfits, which the children 
present scrambled for upon the floor as 
they rebounded on to it from their con- 
tact with the newly wedded pair, or the 
tall black hat of the worthy papas. 

Various gun-shots without the door 
announced the conclusion to all whom 
it might concern of this part of the 
ceremony, and judging by the numer- 
ous answering reports from other parts 
of the village the match seemed a pop- 
ular one ; this was perhaps a rash con- 
clusion to arrive at, as the Greeks are 
fond of burning powder on all festive 
occasions, and do not worry themselves 
as to where the bullets, if the guns 
happen to be loaded with ball, may find 
their billets. 

The whole of the wedding party now 
prepared to give themselves up to harm- 
less enjoyment, as a preliminary to 
which drachmas or lepta, according to 
the means of the donor, were dropped 
into the plate on the table, intended to 
receive the priest’s fees. While prepa- 
rations were being made for dinner at 
the table that had been removed to one 
side of the room, the bride presented 
sach guest with a prettily worked scarf, 
which she threw over the left shoulder 
of the person to whom it was given, 
and which was retained there according 
to custom during the rest of the even- 
ing ; the bridegroom ably seconded her 
in these hospitable duties by handing 
round raki, a very fiery spirit, and one 
hardly suited to an individual with a 
weak digestion. Dinner being now 
served the principal guests took their 
seats at the table, while the others sat 
picnic-fashion upon the floor; good 
humor and politeness were the rule 
without exception. The menu, which 
was the same for all, consisted of an 
unstinted supply of sucking pig, roasted 
whole — the great dish hereabouts — 
cabbage, salad, onions, and potatoes 
cooked with their jackets on; the sec- 
ond course assumed the form of boiled 
eggs and a strong white cheese made 





vintage, flavored with resin, which is 
added at the time of manufacture with 
the purpose of making it keep. Every 
one having satisfied their hunger, ciga- 
rettes were produced and the company 
prepared themselves for a little music. 

I had noticed once or twice during 
the evening a rather elfish-looking boy 
with long hair and bright eyes ; this 
youth, who was dressed in a very 
shaggy capote, evidently hailed from the 
mountains, and was, they now informed 
me, a great musician! Drawing a stool 
to the side of the fire, he with great 
deliberation and solemnity sat down, 
and produced an instrument somewhat 
like a piccolo, whilst opposite him and 
upon a similar stool a man with a big 
drum stationed himself. 

I watched the proceedings with inter- 
est. 

The bright-eyed youth looked at me, 
placed his instrument to his mouth and 
dashed into aprelude. At the first note 
I started as if I had been shot, felt as 
if I possessed a hundred ears, with not 
even one mercifully stopped with cot- 
ton-wool. 

What power, what fiendishly intense 
power, that instrument had! No con- 
cert-room of smaller dimensions than a 
valley surrounded by high mountains 
was worthy to contain such astound- 
ingly penetrating notes ; the big drum, 
which was belabored with all the vigor 
of astrong man’s arm, composed such 
an accompaniment to it as an infant’s 
wail would make with the roar of a 
bull. I survived two airs and felt ina 
misty, vague way, that here at last was 
a chance for me to make my fortune by 
taking out a patent for a new fog-horn. 
But human flesh is weak, the boy 
showed signs of distress, and with a 
shake that would have moved even the 
heart and heels of an obstinate mule, he 
brought the final bar to a close. 

The guests, by their pleased and ex- 
cited glances, evidently appreciated and 
were educated up to this classical per- 
formance, which would have _ been 
caviare to the musician from further 
west. Whilst the executant, with a 
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wreath of drachmas stuck in his hat | be imagined, yet it seems to be greatly 


like a bookmaker waiting for business, 
was resting himself after his exertions 
in the cause of art, somebody proposed 
asong. This song, of which I under- 
stood but a word here and there, had 
as its subject a certain hard-hearted 
depthiss (brigand) who eventually met 
with the reward due to his misdeeds, 
by being shot ; there seemed but little 
melody in its composition, and the little 
there was to be almost entirely con- 
cealed by the drone which did duty as 
chorus, and which was introduced at 
the end of every few bars. The next 
song, which, I fancy, was partly extem- 
pore, was dedicated to myself. In it I 
was portrayed as ‘the young man with 
the thin moustache ;”’ I was further- 
more described as a very good young 
man, who would be rewarded for his 
sundry virtues by having a horse to 
ride, and last, but not least, by five 
young ladies falling in love with him at 
the same time. After this touching 
and imaginative effusion had come to 
an end, the table was removed out of 
the way and preparations for a dance 
commenced. 

The first on the programme was what, 
for the moment, I will describe as the 
** circular dance.’’ The performers, men 
and women, joined hands and stood in a 
circle broken by a gap at one spot ; the 
leader of the figure, who was the tallest 
individual present, held in his hand a 
bright scarlet kerchief and led the circle 
in its gyrations, which were slow and 
always about the same centre; this 
particular movement was brought about 
by each dancer in the ring taking a 
certain number of steps to the right, a 
half turn, and then a certain number to 
the left, with the final result that each 
person at the end of a bar or two had 
moved on a little, although still retain- 
ing his original place as regarded his 
companions on either side. 

This dance, which is the great amuse- 
ment in the Eubcean villages, is gener- 
ally executed to the usual monotonous 
nasal chorus, sung by all those joining 
in the dance—a duller or more in- 


sipid performance either to participate 
in or to witness as a spectator cannot 








appreciated by the peasants, who never 
tire of it, and who would think anything 
in the nature of a waltz highly indec- 
orous and improper. 

On this particular occasion fustanellas 
and petticoats footed it with the same 
conscientious energy and becoming 
gravity as usual; and being curious of 
trying my hand, or rather feet, with the 
others, I joined the circle, which after 
my irruption into it lost most of its pris- 
tine dignity, and the whole of its regu- 
larity through my hops, skips, and 
jumps being uncommonly high and out 
of time. This was taken in good part 
—allowance doubtless being made for 
barbaric customs — and a hearty laugh 
from the lookers-on betokened that my 
exertions were ludicrous if not artistic. 

The next figure was a spirited per- 
formance, somewhat like a sword dance, 
executed by two men. The steps were 
danced very neatly, and showed to ad- 
vantage their fine, stalwart figures and 
whirling fustanellas, the latter in the 
pirouetting movements looking like a 
ballet dancer’s skirts. At this stage, as 
the hour waxed late, I withdrew, not 
forgetting to observe the custom of pre- 
senting the bride with a few drachmas 
when wishing her Adio. 





THE CHRISTENING. 

In 1890 I happened to be staying on 
a visit to a friend of mine, whose resi- 
dence was in a picturesque village in 
Eubeea, an island in which he had pos- 
sessed a very large estate for many 
years. Though an Englishman, there 
was no lack of sympathy between him 
and the natives, and the love which was 
felt for him by his own and the sur- 
rounding peasantry, on account of the 
numerous kindly acts that he was con- 
stantly devising and carrying out on 
their behalf, showed itself in many 
ways. 

He was frequently asked to act as 
godfather to their children, an office 
which, while it implies friendship and 
confidence on the side of the parents, 
nevertheless necessitates certain duties 
and attentions on the part of the person 
to whom the compliment is paid. The 
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force of this truism is to be felt in En- 
gland, but as the following account will 
show, infinitely more so in Greece. 

On the occasion that I am about to 
describe, he invited me to be present at 
the ceremony which was to take place 
on Thursday evening at the village 
church —a modest-locking building that 
was situated upon a small knoll, from 
the summit of which a fine view of the 
scenery betwixt the far-off mountains 
and the village could be obtained. 

In the foreground there was a broad, 
winding valley, whose glittering torrent 
showed itself here and there whenever 
the massive old plane-trees which 
fringed its course permitted a glimpse 
of its shining waters to be caught; the 
sides of this valley were clothed with a 
dense fir forest, whose green foliage 
seemed to rise and fall in waves as 
the ground which it covered rose into 
higher and yet higher hills, till in the 
distance the before-mentioned moun- 
tains showed their delicate, opalescent 
hues outlined against the glorious blue 
sky. 

The architecture of the holy edifice 
was of the plainest description both 
internally and externally — bare stone 
walls looking spotlessly clean from their 
coating of whitewash, pierced here and 
there by a few narrow windows, and 
surmounted by a plain, pantile roof 
whose sole projection was a small bel- 
fry containing a solitary bell; the floor 
was paved with rough flagstones which 
gave a cold and cheerless aspect to the 
interior, owing to their being unrelieved 
by either benches or chairs. This want 
of sitting accommodation was due to the 
fact that the Greeks perform their de- 
votions standing, and therefore make 
no provision for resting the body, with 
the exception of a row of seatless stalls 
arranged against either side of the 
church, and on which the worshippers 
can, if they so will, support their arms. 

Facing the main entrance and at the 
opposite end of the church was the 
bema, or sanctuary, which was separated 
from the main body of the building by 
a screen, the iconastasis, on the panels 
of which were numerous paintings of 
saints; hence its name. Within this 
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sanctuary was the altar, to which the 
papas (priest) gained access when the 
service commenced by means of an 
arched doorway in the iconastasis, this 
doorway at other times being closed by 
a heavy curtain. There was but little 
else in the church to strike the eye of 
a foreigner, unless it were a gallery for 
the use of the women, who worship 
apart from the men, and a noteworthy 
absence of all images, which are forbid- 
den by the canons of the Greek Church. 

At the appointed hour the christening 
party punctually entered the building 
and took their stand around a large tin 
font which had been carried in and 
placed in the centre of the open, flagged 
space ; this font, more especially when 
it had been filled with lukewarm, steam- 
ing water, put me in mind of nothing 
so much as a large soup-tureen. The 
infant, a well-grown male child, was 
carried in by its mother, who was ac- 
companied by the father, the future 
godfather, the midwife, an old woman 
of eighty, and sundry friends, some of 
whom had come long distances to be 
present at the service. 

The ceremony was performed by two 
papathes, or priests, each arrayed in the 
usual high hat, which resembles a brim- 
less ‘‘ chimney pot”? flattened out at the 
top, and white, shapeless linen robe 
with a large gold cross embroidered on 
the back. Their long, black hair, glis- 
tening from the generous use of the oil 
with which it had been anointed, was 
gathered up in a tuft at the back of 
their heads, and was more especially 
noticeable when they uncovered them- 
selves at certain periods in the service. 

Viewed as a whole the group, includ- 
ing the little boy bearing the incense 
burner, was a striking one ; the variety 
and singularity of the dresses, the dark, 
swarthy faces of the men, each with his 
little armament of knives and pistols, 
and the long, elfish locks and flowing 
garments of the priests, contrasting 
strangely though not unpleasantly with 
the bare white walls, gaudily painted 
screen, and kindly looking English gen- 
tleman holding the helpless little child 
that was the cause of so much commo- 
tion. 


























The priests having smilingly intimated 
to the mother that the service might 
now proceed, commenced with a long 
prayer recited in a high, nasal voice, 
which was now and then varied by a 
peculiar chant unlike anything that I 
had previously heard. At certain places 
in the prayer, the papas the most ad- 
vanced in years approached the infant, 
who was still being held by its mother, 
and blowing gently in its face, made 
the sign of the cross over its wistful 
little countenance ; at intervals also he 
bowed himself before the pictures of 
the holy saints, swinging the censer to 
and fro before them till the whole 
church was fragrant with the sweet, 
penetrating scent. Although every- 
thing was being conducted with due 
propriety and an absence of anything 
approaching levity, yet, nevertheless, 
there were many smiling faces around, 
not excepting the worthy priests’ in 
the fulfilment of their office. The god- 
father, who, but for a_ preliminary 
dandling of the infant, had up till this 
time taken no active part in the service, 
now commenced his onerous duties by 
receiving the child from its mother, 
which he did in such a cautious and 
even clever manner as to lead the spec- 
tator to infer that he was no novice at 
baby handling, even if it had not been 
further demonstrated by his talented 
manipulation of the infant, who raised 
no audible objection to the transfer. 
But both godfather and godson had 
certain tribulations to pass through ere 
the end came. Those of the former 
commenced forthwith, through the 
agency of his little charge, who after 
mutely blinking at the lighted candle 
held in its custodian’s disengaged hand, 
turned its attention to that personage’s 
moustache, one of the waxed ends of 
which it managed to secure. After 
twisting and twirling about the prize, 
the unhappy owner of which assumed 
an appearance of unconcern, the small 
tormentor tickled his chin with his 
chubby fingers—a further attention 
which caused the victim to wriggle and 
relax his attentions to the taper, which 
thereupon deviated from its proper per- 
pendicular deportment. Now, from the 
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chin to the ear is not very far, and when 
at the ear why not examine its interior, 
although it is a sensitive spot? I am 
not prepared to state that such was the 
child’s reasoning, but, be the cause 
what it may, this inquiring infant’s fin- 
ger found its way to my friend’s ear, 
round which it hovered like a moth 
round a candle. A stop was put to 
these youthful speculations by a move 
being made to the far end of the church, 
where the godfather, having made cer- 
tain responses, blew and spat at the 
devil. After thus flaunting and scoffing 
at his Satanic Majesty, the priests and 
godfather returned to the font, where 
the infant was handed to its mother, 
who forthwith sat down upon the floor 
of the church, and proceeded, with the 
assistance of the aged midwife, to divest 
it of its garments. Judging from sun- 
dry grunts on the part of the child dur- 
ing this public removal of its robes, it 
did not seem to properly appreciate the 
maternal attentions. 

Meanwhile the papas was not idle — 
far from it ; he was superintending the 
pouring of cans of hot and cold water 
into the font, and anxiously testing for 
the right temperature by plunging his 
hand beneath the surface of the con- 
tents ; at last, having satisfied himself 
on this point, he withdrew this natural 
thermometer and presented it to a small 
boy in attendance, by whom it was dried 
and kissed. 

The olive-colored little morsel of hu- 
manity, still behaving in an exemplary 
manner, was then wrapped in a white 
cloth and handed once more to its 
patient and long-suffering godfather, 
who, after a prayer had been offered up, 
delivered it to the priest to be deposited 
gently ona mat. Making a sign to the 
mother to advance, she came forward, 
and having knelt down, addressed her- 
self to the task of holding the mite’s 
legs, which evinced symptoms of resist- 
ance against this coercion. While re- 
tained in this position it was rubbed 
with myrrh by the papas on the back 
and breast. The most exemplary care 
was taken against the infant catching 
cold, and as soon as this particular form 
was gone through it was wrapped in its 
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clothes and again confided to the care of 


its mother. 
feet, and producing a bottle of holy oil, 
dipped his fingers therein and with them 
made the sign of the cross on the child’s 
forehead ; the remainder of the oil he 
poured into the font, the contents of 
which he then blessed three times, his 
right hand being half immersed in the 
liquid. At this particular portion of the 
service there was shown, by the manner 
in which all present drew nearer to the 
font,a certain shade of anxiety, coupled 
at the same time with a wistful curi- 
osity, the reason for which I did not 
fully comprehend till after the approach- 
ing rite had been performed, and which 
was now entered upon by the papas. 
Receiving the child from its mother, but 
this time naked, and holding it under 
the arms in his powerful grasp, sus- 
pended over the surface of the oily 
water with its poor little legs hanging 
pendulously downward, he lowered it 
by a series of drops and ascents into the 
water, in which it finally rested in a sit- 
ting position. The object of all these 
attentions was apparently so astonished 
with this, its, most probably, first ac- 
quaintance with water, that it showed 
no other sign of surprise than a widely 
distended mouth, into which, as was 
natural, the water poured like a cataract, 
when the priest immersed its plump 
little body. It was not in the nature of 
babyhood to undergo such treatment 
without offering a vigorous vocal prot- 
est, pitched in a high key. The infant 
in question constituted no exception to 
the rule, and so energetic, so staccato, 
became his song without words, that, 
being a bachelor with no experience of 
either babies in general or babies in 
particular, I began to dimly call to mind 
the hearing or reading of such violent 
infantile grief sometimes ending in con- 
vulsions —a calamity which, if it hap- 
pened in this case, would be doubly 
serious, as there was no medical man 
within miles of the spot. These anx- 
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The priest now rose to his | 





icties, and the accompanying chorus 
from the baby choir in the women’s | 
gallery who had been sympathetically | 
howling, were soon laid to rest by the | 
papas withdrawing the object of so | 





much commiseration from the water, 
and, with the assistance of the mother, 
drying and dressing it in its original 
clothes, to which had been added a small 
scarlet cocked hat, that he perched side- 
ways upon.its head, and which, with 
the previous processes of drying and 
dressing, reduced it to comparative and, 
finally, to total silence. I should have 
mentioned that, previous to his confer- 
ring the order of the hat, he cut off, 
after much fumbling and a considerable 
expenditure of time owing to there 
being the reverse of a luxuriant growth, 
three locks of his trust’s hair, which he 
cast into the font. Once more was the 
little involuntary wanderer committed 
to the godfather’s custoly, to whom it 
was secured by a broad, lighi-blue sash, 
or rather shawl, passed round the bodies 
of each, and tied in a big bow at the 
back of that good-natured, long-suffering 
man, whose chin and mouth had a sooth- 
ing and cheering effect on the mind of 
the ‘“‘ mother’s own,”’ ruffled by the re- 
cent watery rite. The christening con- 
cluded by a prayer, lugubriously chanted 
by the two papathes, who, together with 
the infant and its guardian, slowly made 
the circle of the font three times, bowing 
at each quarter of the circle. The Bible 
was then given into the charge of the 
small censer bearer, who devoutly kissed 
it and the priest’s hand from which it 
was received, and the whole party, 
headed by the godfather with his bur- 
den, still adorned by the blue sash, 
wended their way out of the church to 
the mother’s cottage, situated not far 
distant. 

Here all were received with glasses 
of the inevitable mastic, the spirit which 
forms such a conspicuous and prelim- 
inary feature in the hospitality of this 
part of the world. After passing a short 
time in chat, which chiefly related to 
the ceremony that had just taken place, 
the godfather was presented by the 
mother with a handsome scarf, while 
he, on his part, presented the worthy 
papathes with a fee of twenty-five 
drachmas, the midwife with a rather 
smaller sum, and all those who had 
been present in the church, including a 
goodly contingent of juveniles, with ten 





























lepta each. So ended this, to me, inter- 
esting ceremonial, which left me not 
only richer in experience, but with my 
stock of lepta increased by ten. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE POT-BOILER. 

ERNEST GREY was an_ inspired 
painter. Therefore he was employed 
to paint portraits of insipid little girls 
in black silk stockings, and to produce 
uninteresting domestic groups, of which 
a fat and smiling baby of British re- 
spectability formed the central figure. 

He didn’t like it, of course. Pegasus 
never does like being harnessed to the 
paternal go-cart. But being a philos- 
opher in his way, and having a wife 
and child to keep, he dragged it none 
the less, with as good a grace as could 
reasonably be expected from such celes- 
tial mettle. The wife, in fact, formed 
the familiar model for the British 
mother in his Academy pictures, while 
little Joan (with bare legs) sat placidly 
for the perennial and annual baby. 
Each year, as observant critics might 
have noticed, that baby grew steadily 
a twelvemonth older. But there were 
no observant critics for Ernest Grey’s 
pictures ; the craft were all too busy 
inspecting the canvas of made reputa- 
tions to find time on hand for spying 
out merit in the struggling work of un- 
known beginners. It is an exploded 
fallacy of the past to suppose that in- 
sight and initiative are the true critic’s 
hall-mark. Why go out of your way to 
see good points in unknown men, when 
you can earn your three guineas so 
much more surely and simply by stick- 
ing to the good points that everybody 
recognizes ? The way to gain a reputa- 
tion for critical power nowadays is, to 
say in charming and pellucid language 
what everybody regards as the proper 
thing to say about established favorites. 
You voice the popular taste in the very 
best English. 

But Ernest Grey had ideals, for all 
that. How poor a creature the artist 
must be who doesn’t teem with unreal- 
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ized and unrealizable ideals! All the 
while that he painted the insipid little 
girls in the impeccable stockings, very 
neatly gartered, he was feeding his soul 
with a tacit undercurrent of divine 
fancy. He had another worid than this 
of ours, in which he lived by turns —a 
strange world of pure art, where all was 
profound, mysterious, magical, beauti- 
ful. Idyls of Celtic fancy floated visible 
on the air before his mind’s eye. Great 
palaces reared themselves like exhala- 
tions on the waste ground by Bedford 
Park. Fair white maidens moved slow, 
with measured tread, across his imag- 
ined canvas. What pictures he might 
paint—if only somebody would pay 
him for painting them! He revelled in 
designing these impossible works. His 
scenery should all lie in the Lost Land 
of Lyonesse. <A spell as of Merlin 
should brood, half-seen, over his dreamy 
cloisters. The carved capitals of his 
pilasters should point to something 
deeper than mere _handicraftsman’s 
workmanship; his brocades and _ his 
fringes should breathe and live ; his 
arabesques and his fretwork, his tracery 
and his moulding, should be _ instinct 
with soul and with indefinite yearning. 
The light that never was on sea or land 
should flood his landscape. In the 
pictures he had never painted, perhaps 
never would paint, ornament and dec- 
oration were lavished in abundance ; 
design ran riot ; onyx and lapis lazuli, 
chrysolite and chalcedony, beryl and 
jacinth, studded his jewelled bowls and 
his quaintly wrought scabbards ; but all 
to enrich and enforce one fair central 
idea, to add noble attire and noble array 
to that which was itself already noble 
and beautiful. No frippery should in- 
trude. All this wealth of detail should 
be subservient in due place to some 
glorious thought, some ray of that di- 
vine sadness that touches nearest the 
deep heart of man. 

So he said to himself in his day- 
dreams. But life is not day-dream. 
Life, alas! is a very solid reality. 
While Ernest Grey nourished his secret 
soul with such visions of beauty, he 
employed his deft fingers in painting 
spindle legs, ever fresh in number, yet 
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ever the same in kind, and unanimously 
clad in immaculate spun-silk stockings. 
No hosier was better up in all the varie- 
ties of spun silk than that inspired 
painter. It is the way of the world, 
you know — our industrial world of sup- 
ply and demand —to harness its blood- 
horses to London hansoms. 

After all, he was working for Baby 
Joan and Bertha. (Bertha was the sort 
of name most specially in vogue when 
his wife was a girl; it had got to Joan 
and Joyce by the date of the baby.) 
They lived together in a very small 
house at Bedford Park — so small, 
Bertha said, that when a visitor dropped 
in they bulged out at the windows. 

But Ernest Grey had a friend better 
off than himself —a man whose future 
was already assured him —a _ long- 
haired proprietor who wrote minor verse 
which the world was one day to wake 
up and find famous. He was tall and 
thin, and loosely knit, and looked as if 
he had been run up by contract. His 
name was Bernard Hume ; he claimed 
indirect descent from the philosopher 
who demolished everything. Unlike 
his collateral ancestor, however, Ber- 
nard Hume had faith, a great deal of 
faith — first of all in himself, and after 
that in every one else who shared the 
honor of his acquaintance. This was 
an amiable trait on Bernard’s part, for, 
as a rule, men who believe in them- 
selves complete their simple creed with 
that solitary article. With Bernard 
Hume, on the contrary, egotism took a 
more expanded and expansive form — 
it spread itself thin over the entire en- 
tourage. He thought there was always 
a great deal in any one who happened 
to inspire him with a personal fancy. 
‘1 like this man,”’ he said to himself 
virtually, ‘‘ therefore he must be a very 
superior soul, else how could he have 
succeeded in attracting the attention of 
so sound a critic and judge of human 
nature ? ” 

Of all Bernard Hume’s friends, how- 
ever, there was not one in whom he 
believed more profoundly than the in- 
spired painter. ‘‘ Ernest Grey,” he used 
to say, ‘if only he’d retire from the 
stocking trade and give free play to his 
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| fancy, would bring the sweat, I tell you, 


into that brow of Burne-Jones’s. (You 
think the phrase vulgar? Settle the 
question by all means, then, with Brown- 
ing, who invented it.) He’s a born 
idealist, is Grey —a direct descendant 
of Lippi and Botticelli, pitchforked, by 
circumstances over which he has no 
control, into the modern hosiery busi- 
ness. If only he could paint those 
lovely things he draws so beautifully ! 
Why, he showed me some sketches the 
other day for unrealized pictures, first 
studies for dreams of pure form and 
color—fair virgins that flit, white- 
armed, through spacious halls — plain- 
tive, melancholy, passionate, mystical. 
One of them was superb. An Arthu- 
rian uncertainty enveloped the scene. 
The touch of a wizard had made all 
things in it suffer a beautiful change. 
It was life with the halo on —life as the 
boy in Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on Immor- 
tality’ must surely have seen it — life 
in the glow of a poet’s day-dream. A 
world of pure phantasy, lighted up from 
above with glancing color. A world 
whose exact date is once upon a time. 
A world whose precise place is in the 
left-hand corner of the land of fairy- 
tales. If only Ernest Grey would paint 
like that, he might fail for to-day ; he 
might fail for to-morrow ; his wife and 
child might starve and die; he might 
fall himself exhausted in the gutter — 
but his place hereafter would be among 
the immortals.”’ 

Ernest heard him talk so at times — 
and went on with the detail of the left 
stocking. It is easy enough to let some 
other divine genius’s wife and child 
starve to death for the sake of posterity ; 
but when it comes to your own, pardi / 
it is by no means so simple. Posterity 
then becomes a very small affair, bar 
one component member. But Bernard 
Hume was a bachelor. 

One afternoon Ernest was smoking 
his meditative pipe in the bare, small 
studio —he allowed himself a pipe ; it 
was his one slight luxury — when Ber- 
nard Hume, all fiery-eyed, strolled in 
Bernard Hume was a 
frequent and a welcome visitor. It is 
not in human nature not to like deft 
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flattery, especially on the points you 
believe to be your strongest. You may 
be ever so modest a man in the abstract, 
and under normal conditions of opposi- 
tion and failure; but when a friend 
begins to praise your work to your face, 
and to find in it the qualities you like 
the best yourself, why, hang it all! you 
stand back a bit, and gaze at it with 
your head just a trifle on one side, and 
say to your own soul in an unuttered 
aside, ‘*‘ Well, after all, I’m a diffident 
sort of a fellow, and I distrust my own 
products, but it’s quite true what he 
says —there is a deal of fine feeling and 
fine painting in the reflection of those 
nude limbs in that limpid water; and 
what could be more exquisite, though I 
did it myself, than the gracious curl of 
those lithe festoons of living honey- 
suckle ?”’ 

So Bernard was a favorite at the little 
house in Bedford Park. Even Bertha 
liked him, and was proud of his opinion 
of Ernest’s genius, though she wished 
he didn’t try to distract dear Ernest so 
much from serious work to mere specu- 
lative fancies. 

On this particular afternoon, how- 
ever, Bernard had dropped in of malice 
prepense, and in pursuance of a deep- 
laid scheme against Bertha’s happiness. 
The fact is, he had been reading Brown- 
ing’s ** Andrea del Sarto”? the night 
before, and, much impressed by that 
vigorous diatribe against all forms of 
pot-boiling, he had come round to put 
out poor Bertha’s smouldering kitchen- 
fire forever. He knew the moment had 
now arrived when Ernest should be 
goaded on into letting his wife and 
child starve for the benefit of humanity; 
and he felt like a missionary sent out 
on purpose, by some Society for the 
Propagation of the sthetic Gospel, to 
convert the poor, benighted pot-boiler 
from the whole base cult of the scullery 
pipkin. 

He came, indeed, at a propitious mo- 
ment. Ernest had just dismissed the 
model who sat for the elder daughter in 
his new Academy picture of ‘ Papa’s 
Return,”’ and was then engaged in add- 
ing a few leisurely touches haphazard to 
little Joan’s arms as the crowing baby. 





(Papa himself stood outside the frame ; 
not even the worship of the simmering 
saucepan itself could induce Ernest 
Grey to include in his canvas the joc- 
und figure of the regressive stock- 
broker.) Bernard Hume sat down, and 
after the usual interchange of meteoro- 
logical opinion, drew forth from his 
pocket a small, brown-covered volume. 
Bertha trembled in her chair; she 
knew well what was in store for them ; 
it was the “‘ Selections from Browning ”’ 
—homeopathic dose for the general 
public. Habitués absorb him whole in 
fifteen volumes. 

‘“*T was reading a piece of Brown- 
ing’s last night,’’ Bernard began tenta- 
tively ; ‘‘ his ‘ Andrea del Sarto’ —do 
you know it, Mrs. Grey? —it impresses 
me immensely. Iwas so struck with it, 
indeed, that I wanted to come round 
and read it over to Ernest this after- 
noon. I thought it might be — well, 
suggestive to him in his work, don’t 
you know.”’ And he glanced askance 
at that hostile Bertha. So very unrea- 
sonable of a genius’s wife not to wish 
to starve, with her baby in her arms, 
for the sake of high art, and her hus- 
band, and posterity ! 

Bertha nodded a grudging assent ; 
and Bernard, drawing breath, settled 
down in a chair and began to read that 
famous poem, which was to act, he 
hoped, as a goad to Ernest Grey’s 
seared artistic conscience. 

Once or twice, to be sure, Bernard 
winced not a little at the words he had 
to read —they were so very personal : — 


Some women do so. Had the mouth there 
urged, 

‘* God and the glory : never care for gain ! 

The present by the future, what is that ? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo ! 

Rafael is waiting : up to God all three !”’ 

I might have done it for you. So it seems. 

Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 

Besides, incentives come from the soul’s 
self ; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you ? 

What wife had Rafael or has Agnolo ? 

In this world, who can do a thing will not ; 

And who would do it cannot, I perceive. 


That was tolerably plain — almost 
rude, he felt, now he came to read it 
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with Bertha actually by his side. Yet 
still he persisted through all that mag- 
nificent, special pleading of the case for 
posterity and high art against wife and 
children — persisted to the bitter end, in 
spite of everything. He never flinched 
one moment. He read it all out —all, 
all—every word of it—‘*We might 
have risen to Rafael, you and I,” and 
all the rest of it. His voice quivered a 
little—only a littlke—as he poured 
forth those last few lines :— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo, and me 
To cover — the three first without a wife, 
While I have mine. So—still they over- 
come, 
Because there’s still Lucrezia, — as I choose. 
But he read it out for all that, with eyes 
glancing askance (at the commas) on 
Bertha’s fiery face, and lips that trem- 
bled with the solemnity of the occasion. 

The pot-boiler’s heart was touched. 
For, mind you, it is easy to touch every 
artist’s artistic conscience. You only 
ask him to do the thing he best loves 
doing. 

When Bernard Hume ceased there 
was a pause for a few minutes —a ter- 
rible pause. Then Bertha rose slowly, 
and went over to her husband. In 
spite of Bernard’s presence, she kissed 
him twice on the forehead. Then she 
burst into tears, and rushed from the 
room wildly. 

All that night she hardly slept. Next 
morning she rose, determined, what- 
ever she did, never for one moment to 
interfere with Ernest’s individuality. 

Throughout the day she avoided the 
studio studiously. At eleventhe model 
who sat for the elder sister in “‘ Papa’s 
Return’? came in as usual. She was 
very much surprised to find Ernest 
Grey engaged on a large drawing which 
had been lying about the studio for 
months unfinished. It represented, as 
she remarked to herself, among a crowd 
of other figures, a male model in armor 
pushing his way through a dense wood 
towards a floating female model in in- 
sufficient drapery. But Ernest himself 
called it ‘* The Quest of the Ideal.”’ 





Ernest Grey meanwhile surveyed her 
critically. Yes, he thought so—she 
would do. No more the elder sister in 
*¢ Papa’s Return,”’ but the Elusive her- 
self in “* The Quest of the Ideal.’’ 

The model looked at him in surprise. 
She was a beautiful girl, with a face of 
refined and spiritual beauty. ‘* Why, 
Mr. Grey,’’ she cried, taken aback, 
** you don’t mean to say. you’re not goin’ 
on with your Academy picture ?”’ 

“‘This is my Academy picture,’’ Er- 
nest Grey answered gravely, ‘‘ I’ve dis- 
carded the other one. It never was 
really mine. I’m giving up the hosiery 
business.”’ 

The model looked aghast. ‘ And it 
was so lovely !’’ she cried, all regrets. 
‘¢ That dear, sweet baby! and her so 
pleased, too, at her pa coming ’ome 
again ! ”’ 

Ernest answered only by bringing 
outa piece of thin, creamy-white dra- 
pery. ‘‘Ishall want you to wear this,” 
he said ; ‘‘ just so, as in the sketch. I 
think you’ll do admirably for the central 
figure.”’ 

The model demurred a little —the 
undress was rather more than she had 
yet been used to. She sat for head and 
shoulders or draped figure only. ‘I 
think,’’ she said with decision, ‘* you’d 
better get another lady.” 

But Ernest insisted. He was hot for 
high art now ; and after a short hesita- 
tion, the model consented. It was no 
more, he pointed out, than evening- 
dress permits the most modest maiden. 
All on fire with his new departure, 
Ernest began a study of her head and 
shoulders then and there —the head 
and shoulders of the Eternal Elusive. 

He wrought at it with a will. He 
was inspired and eager. To be sure, it 
was an awkward moment to begin an 
experiment, with the rent just due and 
no cash in hand to pay it, while the 
baker was clamoring hard for his last 
month’s money. ‘ But things like that, 
you know, must be Before a famous 
victory!” Nothing venture, nothing 
have. There would still be just time to 
complete the study, at least, before 
Sending-in Day ; and if somebody took 


She stood for a minute irresolute.!a fancy to his very first attempt at a 
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serious picture, why — farewell forever 
to the spun-silk stocking trade ! 

For a week he worked away by him- 
self in the studio. Bertha never came 
near the room, though she shuddered to 
herself to think what Ernest was doing. 
But she had made up her mind, once 
for all, after hearing Bernard Hume 
read Browning’s ‘‘ Andrea,’’ never 
again to interfere with her husband’s 
individuality. As for the model, her 
grief was simple and unaffected. She 
couldn’t think how Mr. Grey, and him 
so clever, too, could ever desert that 
dear, sweet baby in ‘‘ Papa’s Return” 
for all them dreadful gashly men and 
un’olesome women. He was making 
such a fright of her for his figger of the 
Eloosive as she’d be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge to any of her friends it was 
her that sat to him for it. <A pretty girl 
don’t like to be painted into a fright like 
that, with her ’air all streamin’ loose 
like a patient at Colney ’Atch, and her 
clothes fallin’ off, quite casual-like, be- 
’ind her ! 

About Friday Bernard Hume called 
in. The model expected him to disap- 
prove most violently. But when he 
saw the drawing, and still more the 
study, as far as it had gone — for Er- 
nest, knowing exactly what effect he 
meant to produce, had worked at the 
head and arms with surprising rapidity 
—he was in visible raptures. He stood 
long and gazed at it. ‘“* Why, Grey,” 
he cried, standing back a little, and 
shading his eyes with his hand, “it’s 
simply and solely the incarnate spirit 
of the nineteenth century. The nine- 
teenth century in its higher and purer 
avatar ; deep-questioning, mystic, un- 
certain, rudderless. Faith gone; hu- 
manity left ; heaven lost ; earth realized 
as man’s true home and sole ‘hope for 
the future! Those sad eyes of your 
wan maidens gaze forth straight upon 
the infinite. Those bronzed faces of 
your mailed knights have confronted 
strange doubts and closed hard with 
nameless terrors. There’s a pathos in 
it all—a— what shall I call it?—a 
something inexpressible ; a pessimism, 
a meliorism, an obstinate questioning 
of invisible things, that no age but this 
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age of ours could possibly have com- 
passed. Who, save you, could have 
put so much intense spirituality into 
the broidery of a robe, could have 
touched with such sacred and indefin- 
able sadness the frayed fringe of a 
knightly doublet ?”’ 

As he spoke, Ernest gazed at his own 
work, in love with it. The criticism 
charmed him. It was just the very 
thing he’d have said of it himself, if it 
had been somebody else’s; only he 
couldn’t have put it in such glowing 
language. It is delightful to hear your 
work so justly appraised by a sympa- 
thetic soul; it makes a modest man 
think a great deal better than he could 
ever otherwise think of his own poor 
little performances. But most modest 
men, alas! have no Bernard Hume at 
hand to applaud their efforts. The 
Bernard Humes of this world are all 
busily engaged in booming the noisy, 
successful self-advertisers. 

The model looked up with a dissatis- 
fied air. ‘‘I don’t like it,” she said, 
grumbling internally. ‘‘It makes me 
look as if I wanted a blue-pill. It 
ain’t ’arf so pretty as ‘ Papa’s Re- 
turn,’ and it’s my belief it ain’t ’arf so 
sellin’ either.”’ 

** Pretty !’? Bernard Hume responded 
with profound contempt. ‘‘ Well, the 
sole object of art is not, I should say, 
to be merely pretty. And as for selling 
—well, no, I dare say it won’t sell. 
But what does that matter? It’s a 
beautiful work, and it does full justice 
to Mr. Grey’s imaginative faculty. 
There’s not another man in England 
to-day who could possibly paint it.”’ 

The model said nothing, but she 
thought the more. She thought, among 
other things, that to her it did matter ; 
for, in the first place, a painter who 
doesn’t sell isn’t likely to be able to pay 
his models ; and, in the second place, 
no self-respecting girl cares to sit very 
long for unsalable pictures. It inter- 
feres, of course, with her market value. 
Who is going to employ an unsuccessful 
man’s model ? 

For a week Ernest toiled on almost 
without stopping, but it was easy toil 
compared to the stocking trade. The 
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study grew apace under his eager fin- 
gers ; the model declared confidentially 
to her family he was ruining her pros- 
pects. ‘I’m as yellow as a guinea,” 
she said ; ‘‘and as for expression, why, 
you’d think I was goin’ to die in about 
three weeks in a gallopin’ consump- 
tion.”’ Not such the elder sister in 
‘* Papa’s Return ’’ —that rosy-cheeked, 
round-faced, English middle-class girl 
whom Ernest had elaborated by his 
Protean art out of the features and form 
of the self-same model. 

At the end of the week he was work- 
ing hard in his studio one evening to 
save the last ray of departing sunlight, 
when Bertha burst in suddenly with a 
very seared face. ‘*Oh, Ernest!” she 
cried, ‘do come up and look at Joan. 
She seems so ill. I can’t think what’s 
the matter with her.”’ 

Ernest flung down his brush, and for- 
got in a moment, as a father will, all 
about the Elusive. It eluded him in- 
stantly. He followed Bertha to the 
little room at the top of the house that 
served as nursery. (‘* Keep your child 
always,’’ he used to say, ‘‘as near as 
you can to heaven.’’) Little Joan, just 
three years old at that time, lay listless 
and glassy-eyed in the nurse’s arms. 
Ernest looked at her with a vague fore- 
boding of evil. He saw at once she 
was very ill. ‘This is serious,’’ he 
said in a low voice. ‘I must go for the 
doctor.”’ 

When the doctor came, discreetly un- 
certain, he shook his head and looked 
wise, and declined to commit himself. 
He was rather of opinion, though, it 
might perhaps turn out to be scarlet 
fever. 

Scarlet fever! Bertha’s heart stood 
still in her bosom, and so did Ernest’s. 
For the next ten days the model had 
holiday ; the Elusive was permitted to 
elude unchased; the studio was for- 
saken day and night for the nursery. 
It was a very bad case, and they fought 
it all along the line, inch by inch, un- 
flinchingly. Poor little Joan was very 
ill indeed. It made Ernest’s heart 
bleed to see her chubby, small face grow 


so thin and yet so fiery. Night after 
night they sat up and watched. What 
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did Ernest care now for art or the ideal ? 
That one little atomy of solid round 
flesh was more to him than all the great- 
est pictures in Christendom. ‘“ Rafael 
did this, Andrea painted that!’ Ah, 
God! what did it matter, with little 
Joan’s life hanging poised in the bal- 
ance between life and death, and little 
Joan’s unseeing eyes turned upward, 
white between the eyelids, toward the 
great blank ceiling? If Joan were to 
die, what would be art or posterity ? 
The sun in the heavens might shine on 
as before, but the sun in Ernest and 
Bertha’s life would have faded out ut- 
terly. 

At last the crisis came. ‘If she gets 
through to-night,’’ the doctor said in his 
calm way, as though he were talking of 
somebody else’s baby, ‘‘the danger’s 
practically over. All my patients in 
the present epidemic who’ve passed 
this stage have recovered without diffi- 
culty.” 

They watched and waited through 
that livelong night in breathless sus- 
pense and terror and agony. You who 
are parents know well what it means. 
Why try to tell others? They could 
never understand ; and if they could, 
why, heaven forbid we should harrow 
them as we ourselves have been har- 
rowed. 

At last, towards morning, little Joan 
dropped asleep. A sweet, deep sleep. 
Her breathing was regular. Father 
and mother fell mute into one another’s 
arms. Their tears mingled. They 
dared not utter one word, but they 
cried long and silently. 

From that moment, as the doctor 
had predicted, little Joan grew rapidly 
stronger and better. In a week she 
was able to go out for a drive —in a 
hansom, of course—no carriages for 
the struggling! Exchequer, much de- 
pleted by expenses of illness, felt even 
that hansom a distinct strain upon it. 

Next morning Ernest had heart 
enough to begin work again. He sent 
word round accordingly to the model. 

In the course of the day Bernard 
Hume dropped in. He was anxious to 


see how the Ideal and the Elusive got 
on after the crisis. 


He surprised Er- 




















nest at his easel. ‘‘ Hullo!” he cried 
with a little start, straightening his long 
spine, ‘‘ what does all this mean, Grey? 
You don’t mean to say you’re back at 
‘Papa’s Return’? Have you yielded 
once more to Gath and Askelon ?”’ 

‘¢ No,” Ernest answered firmly, look- 
ing him back in the face, “‘ I’ve yielded 
to Duty. Youcan go now, Miss Baker. 
I’ve done about as much as I’m good 
for to-day. My hand’s too shaky. And 
now, Hume, [’ll speak out to you. All 
these days and nights while little Joan’s 
been ill I’ve thought it all over and real- 
ized to myself which is the truest hero- 
ism. It’s very specious and very fine 
to talk in deep bass about the talents 
that God has bestowed upon one in 
trust for humanity. I can talk all that 
stuff any day with the best of you. But 
I’ve married Bertha, and I’ve helped to 
put little Joan into the world, and I’m 
responsible to them for their daily 
bread, their life and happiness. It may 
be heroic to despise comfort and fame, 
and wealth and security for the sake of 
high art and the best that’s in one. I 
dare say itis; but I’m sure it’s a long 
way more heroic still to do work one 
doesn’t want to do for wife and chil- 
dren. It’s easy enough to follow one’s 
own natural bent; I was perfectly 
happy — serenely happy — those seven 
days I painted away at the Elusive. 
But it’s very hard indeed to give all that 
up for the sake of duty. What you 
came to preach to me was only a pecul- 
iarly seductive form of self-indulgence 
—the indulgence of one’s highest and 
truest self, but still self-indulgence. 
If I’d followed you, everybody would 
have praised and admired my single- 
hearted devotion to the cause of art; 
but Joan and Bertha would have paid 
for it. No man can make a public 
for anything new and personal in any 
art whatever without waiting and edu- 
cating his public for years. If he’s rich, 
he can afford to wait and educate it, as 
your own friend Browning did. If he’s 
a bachelor, rich or poor, he can still 
afford to do it, because nobody but him- 
self need suffer for it with him. But if 


he’s poor and married —ah, then it’s 
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quite different. He has given hostages 
to fortune ; he has no right to think 
first of anything at all but the claims of 
his wife and children upon him. I call 
it more heroic, then, to work at any 
such honest craft as will ensure their 
livelihood, than to go astray after the 
Ashtaroth of specious ideals such as 
you set before me.” 

Bernard Hume’s lip curled. This 
was what the Church knows as Invinci- 
ble Ignorance. He had done his best 
for the man, and the old Adam had 
conquered. ‘* And what are you going 
to do,’’ he asked, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, ‘‘ about ‘The Quest of the 
Ideal’ ?” 

Ernest laid down his palette, and 
thrust his hand silently into his trousers 
pocket. He drew forth a knife, and 
opened it deliberately. Then, without a 
single word, he walked across the floor 
to the study of the Elusive. With one 
ruthless cut he slashed the canvas across 
from corner to corner. Then he slashed 
the two cut pieces again transversely. 
After that he took down the drawing of 
the design from the smaller easel, and 
solemnly thrust it into the studio fire. 
It burnt by slow degrees, for the card- 
board was thick. His heart beat hard. 
As long as it smouldered he watched 
it intently. As the last of the mailed 
knights disappeared in white smoke up 
the studio chimney he drew a long 
breath. ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ he said in a chok- 
ing voice ; ‘‘ Good-bye to the Ideal.”’ 

‘““And good-bye to you,’ Bernard 
Hume made answer, ‘‘ for I call it dese- 
cration.”’ 

Bernard Hume is now of opinion that 
he used once vastly to overrate Ernest 
Grey’s capabilities. The man had 
talent, perhaps—some grain of mere 
talent — but never genius. As for Er- 
nest, he has toiled on ever since, more 
or less contentedly (probably less), at 
the hosiery business, and makes quite a 
decent living now out of his portraits of 
children and his domestic figure-pieces. 
The model considers them all really 
charming. 

It’s everybody’s case, of course ; but 
still — it’s a tragedy. 





GRANT ALLEN. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LITERARY TRAMPS. 

THE Literary Tramp is no new thing. 
Thousands of years ago a blind one sang 
of the beauty of Helen and the valor of 
Achilles. Nearer our own days palmers, 
with scrip and scallop-shell, told tales 
for bread as they tramped on towards 
the Holy Land, or home from it. Trou- 
badours sang as they strolled from cas- 
tle to castle, and became the fathers of 
literature. Then literature ceased to 
go on foot. When it could not ride, as 
Chaucer did, it stayed at home. Bad 
roads, sparse habitations, above all, the 
growth of cities, did away with literary 
vagabondage. Literature almost forgot 
nature in time, and the tramp took to 
garrets rather than to highways, and 
wrote idyls in bed to keep warm. Only 
within the last hundred years has liter- 
ature again found feet, and the pleasant 
spectacle of its makers tramping alone 
or in couples again become prominent. 

Almost the first of literary tramps, if 
indeed they come within the description 
at all, were Shelley and Mary Godwin. 
They have left little trace of their ad- 
ventures, yet that they could walk, or 
thought they could, is evident in their 
plan to go on foot from Paris to Lau- 
sanne. We catch a fleeting glimpse of 
them trudging with Jane Clairmont 
through the dust, and grumbling bit- 
terly at the evil fare and housing of 
ragabondage, the two women riding by 
turns on their only donkey till a sprained 
ankle promoted Shelley himself to ride, 
and they had to buy ‘‘ a chariot.’? The 
poorest of tramps they must have been, 
for not love of nature but scarcity of 
gold put them on their feet. What the 
natives of the country thought of them 
no man may say, for the girls trudged 
in black silk gowns, and were of the 
hated nation. Doubtless also they 
trudged along in the kid slippers and 
silk stockings, and the corded and iron- 
busked stays, that were of that day. 
No wonder the poet got a “‘ sprain ! ”’ 

A stouter, if less romantic, pair of 
pedestrians were James and Harriet 
Martineau, who in 1822 made a tour on 
foot together in Scotland, walking five 
hundred miles ina month. Miss Mar- 
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tineau was always a capital walker 
while she had health, and Wordsworth 
accused her of ‘‘ walking the legs off” 
of half the gentlemen of Ambleside. 
For all that she was the most unimagi- 
native of women. She had a ‘ manly 
stride,’ and never nymph or pixie, elf 
or dryad, lured her to follow streams, 
or to dream beneath rustling foliage. 

Robert Browning and ‘Sarianna’”’ 
were another brother and sister who 
covered miles upon miles together. 
The peculiarity of their journeys lies in 
the fact that they did not begin them 
till both were middle-aged. They 
formed their companionship after Mrs. 
Browning’s death, with whose feeble 
steps neither of them had ever kept 
pace. Browning speaks of seventeen- 
mile walks with Sarianna, and records 
nine miles accomplished in less than 
two hours, which certainly required 
more than the usual *‘ manly stride ” 
from his companion. 

The Wordsworths, brother and sis- 
ter, were splendid examples of literary 
tramping. Mrs. Wordsworth told Har- 
riet Martineau that William and Doro- 
thy sometimes walked forty miles a 
day. Tours on foot were alarge part of 
their experience together. The first 
thing they did after their reunion in 
1794 was to start off upon a little stroll, 
of which Dorothy wrote: ‘I walked 
with my brother from Kendal to Gras- 
mere, eighteen miles; and afterwards 
to Keswick, fifteen miles, through the 
most delightful country that ever was 
seen.’? In November, 1797, they started 
upon a pedestrian tour with Coleridge 
along the seacoast. A little later in 
the same month the three set out at 
half past four of a dark and cloudy 
afternoon, walking eight miles for a 
start, while the two poets laid the plan 
of a ballad with the sale of which they 
hoped to pay the expenses of the ex- 
cursion. The methods of the two did 
not run easily together, and ‘‘ The An- 
cient Mariner”’.was soon given over 
entirely to Coleridge. 

Dorothy did not walk in a black silk 
gown. Doubts are reasonable if even 
she had one. Her usual walking cos- 
tume was a ‘little jacket and brown 
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dress.”? Coleridge we may imagine in 
the same raiment in which he after- 
wards travelled with the two in Scot- 
land ; the soiled nankeen trousers, the 
blue coat with brass buttons, in which 
he mounted a Unitarian pulpit and 
preached a candidate sermon. Words- 
worth doubtless also wore his usual suit 
of dingy brown, with a flapping broad- 
brimmed straw hat to protect his weak 
eyes. They were not three graces, this 
distinguished trio of tramps! Words- 
worth was not a handsome man, not 
even an impressive man. In spite of 
the fact that the brother and siste: 
walked, according to De Quincey’s cal- 
culation, between one hundred and 
seventy and one hundred and eighty 
thousand miles, his legs were the worst 
part of him, and the total effect of his 
narrow person was even more uncomely 
in movement than in repose. His walk 
yas a roll and a lunge, with eyes fixed 
on the ground. ‘* Mumbly on his legs,”’ 
the neighbors described him. Once 
Dorothy, walking farther behind him 
than usual and thus getting a better 
view, was heard to exclaim discontent- 
edly several times, ‘‘ Can that be Wil- 
liam ?”’ Dorothy herself was short and 
slight, with such a gipsy tan as is rarely 
seen upon an English face. Her eyes 
were not soft, nor were they fierce or 
bold, but they were wild and startling, 
and hurried in their motion like those 
of some wild wood creature. This same 
glancing quickness, according to De 
Quincey, characterized all her motions, 
although like her brother she stooped 
awkwardly in walking. ‘ Humming 
and booing about’? the peasants saw 
the poet, and his sister of whom he 
wrote, — 


She gave me ears, she gave me eyes. 


‘Miss Dorothy kept close behind 
him,’’ a neighbor said, ‘‘ and she picked 
up the bits as he let ’em fall, and took 
’em down, and put ’em together on 
paper for him. And you may be very 
well sure as how she didn’t understand 
nor make sense out of ’em, and I doubt 
that he didn’t know much more about 
?em either himself ; but however there’s 
a good many folks as do, I dare say.”’ 
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Wordsworth sometimes had another 
foot-mate. Once he found Christopher 
North directing some road-building near 
Elleray, Wilson’s own cottage. Chris- 
topher was in slippers, but joining 
Wordsworth walked miles with him till 
not only the slippers were worn entirely 
away, but socks as well. 

Wordsworth wrote of his own zest for 
walking. ‘* My lamented friend Southey 
would have been a Benedictine monk in 
a convent with an inexhaustible library. 
Books were his passion, wandering was 
mine. Had I been born in a class de- 
prived of liberal education, it is not 
unlikely that, strong in body, I should 
have taken to a way of life such as that 
in which my Wanderer passed the 
greater part of his days.”’ At seventy- 
one Wordsworth wrote of being four 
hours on foot, even though he confessed 
at fifty-nine that he was unable to take 
so much out of his body by walking as 
formerly. Yet at sixty-one he ran 
twenty miles a day beside the carriage 
in which his daughter Dora drove. 
Poor Dorothy gave in sooner. The twi- 
light of her reason settled upon her and 
confined her to her own home for more 
than twenty years, till her death in 1855. 

Another brother and sister were good 
foot-mates although no great lovers of 
nature. They prattled of pleasant walks, 
but never of ardent mountain climbs 
and plunges into wild abysses. Mary 
Lamb wrote after a visit to Brighton in 
1817 to Dorothy Wordsworth (she being 
fifty-five and Dorothy nine or ten years 
younger) : ‘‘ Charles and I played tru- 
ant and wandered among the hills, 
which we magnified into little moun- 
tains and almost as good as Westmore- 
land scenery. Certainly we made 
discoveries of many pleasant walks 
which few of the Brighton visitors ever 
dreamed of, for like as is the case in 
London, after the first two or three 
miles we were sure to find ourselves in 
a perfect solitude. I hope we shall 
meet before the walking faculties of 
either of us fail. You say you can walk 
fifteen miles with ease ; that is exactly 
my stint, and more fatigues me.”’ 

Smooth roads and easy footfalls were 
evidently the ideal of pleasant walks to 
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the Lambs, to whom the Brighton 
downs were as good as Westmoreland 
mountains. It almost seems that they 
walked chiefly to rid themselves of ner- 
vous irritability. There is nothing to 
indicate love of nature in Mary Lamb’s 
writing, and Charles openly declared 
himself a stranger to the shapes and 
textures of the commonest trees, herbs, 
flowers, ‘‘ Not from the circumstance of 
my being town-born, for I should have 
brought the same unobservant spirit 
into the world with me had I seen it 
first on Devon’s leafy shores.’’ Nor 
did he care for the sea. ‘I cannot 
stand all day,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ on the naked 
beach watching the capricious hues of 
the sea shifting like the hues of a dying 
mullet. When I gaze onthe sea I want 
to be on it, over it, across it. It binds 
me with chains as with iron. The salt 
foam seems to nourish a spleen. I am 
not half so good-natured by the sea as 
by the milder waters of my native 
river.” He cared no more for moun- 
tains. Rather would he be ‘shirtless 
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and bootless in London,’ than amid | 


such summits and mists as Ossian sang. 
The scenery of the Salutation Inn was 
more to his taste. He did not hunger 
for the horizon. The mystery and en- 
chantment of distance never lured him 
over moor and mountain, brake and 
fell. He liked near things, neighborly, 
smiling, open-hearted objects, books, 
tankards, pipes, cards, snuff - boxes, 
smiles, chatter. Still he liked to walk. 
Doubtless like Leigh Hunt, he “felt a 
respect for his leg every time he lifted 
it up.”’ He could not sit and think, he 
said (which suggests nervous irritabil- 
ity), so when he was not reading he was 
walking. Afterwards as the Superan- 
nuated Man, he looks back half wist- 
fully upon the ancient bondage which 
made holidays so fair and precious, and 
laments that now is no need to walk 
thirty miles a day to make the most 
of those transient delights. Then what 
a cockney’s-out-upon-a-holiday is the 
retrospect in ‘* Old China,” of pleasant 
walks, lunch-baskets, ale, table-cloths, 
landladies. Their walks leave them 


only such memories as may be acquired 
within sound of Bow Bells. 
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The best foot-mates, far and away, 
of our century were William and Mary 
Howitt. They began to walk on their 
wedding-day, two prim young Quakers, 
honeymooning among hedgerows like 
the rustic owvriers of France ; and they 
continued to walk vigorously together 
during the space of almost two genera- 
tions of men. A year later they walked 
five hundred miles among the Scotch 
mountains, carrying light luggage on 
their backs and resting at rough inns 
or rougher cots. They climbed Ben 
Lomond, wading streams, crawling over 
bogs, and finally grappling hand and 
foot with a terrible cone, from the peak 
of which they gazed upon a prospect to 
fill the eye of the gods. It was a wild 
tramp, taken in 1824, and was surely a 
return of primeval instincts under the 
quaint serenity of the Quaker guise. 

Walking was not fashionable then. 
Respectability went in gigs, and he who 
walked, particularly she, was in popular 
esteem a vagrant. To see a fair En- 
glish girl springing across torrents on 
stepping-stones, or carried on a brawny 
Highlander’s back, scrambling through 
bracken like some woodland creature, 
and sliding down sheer defiles, was 
enough to make the peasants fancy the 
two stark mad. They heard among the 
mountains of another crazy pair who 
had lately passed that way. These were 
Christopher North, the leaping, wres- 
tling, cock-fighting professor of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh, and his young 
wife, he carrying about a quarter of a 
hundredweight of provisions on his 
back, she about fourteen pounds. 

The Howitts loved nature, but not as 
poets and artists do, those pagans of 
our world. They loved it in the sober, 
old-fashioned way of the intelligent 
and cultivated multitude, with no illu- 
mination as to ‘‘*moods,’”’? intense or 
occult, transfiguring the landscape. 
Trees were trees to them, not sentient 
rapture and agonies ; mountains were 
mountains, rivers were rivers, just as 
they were to Gainsborough and Law- 
rence. The actual nature and its whole- 
some physical influence upon themselves 
in mind and body, were enough for the 
active, objective pair, whose own na- 
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tures had no mysteries, no subtleties, 
to be mirrored in a landscape. 

During all their long married life, 
these devoted companions never missed 
an opportunity for a protracted excur- 
sion, and in their daily rambles they 

yalked miles enough to go round the 
world. In the fifty-first year of their 
marriage they might reasonably be con- 
sidered old people, Mrs. Howitt seventy- 
four, her husband eighty. At such 
ages the most faithful and sympathetic 
as well as the most active companion- 
ship has usually become a fireside one, 
and memory, not legs, the enduring 
bond. Yet here is this mighty couple, 
stronger, more enduring, than any run- 
ning youth and maid of classic story, 
starting forth one August morning to 
climb an Alp of the Tyrol! To be sure 
they do not now carry their personal 
belongings and provisions, but hire a 
man for the work. Seventy-four and 
Eighty started from the village of Tau- 
fers, up a steep and ever-mounting road, 
too steep for vehicles. They walked 
five hours till they ‘‘ were getting 
weary.’’ It began to rain, but these 
dauntless youths walked on and on in 
narrow paths through grassy fields full 
of flowers. At dusk they came to the 
chalet of a tenant farmer. The wife 
was baking cakes for supper, the hus- 
band and his men eating them. The 
apparition of the ‘“‘ outlandish couple ”’ 
so high above the earth, a height where 
old age is almost absolutely unknown, 
created as much astonishment as a 
comet would have done. But they 
were made welcome, and cordially en- 
tertained to supper. Where did they 
sleep ? In the barn, to be sure; on 
fresh, sweet hay, the bed most affected 
by youthful vagabonds. Seventy-four 
and Eighty slept two nights on the hay, 
climbing twice to the mountain-top be- 
tween times, with strong longing to 
reach distant glaciers, but finding day- 
light too short. On the second morn- 
ing when Seventy-four woke, Eighty 
had aiready left his hay for a morning 
stroll. He returned to breakfast jauntily 
sporting his hat trimmed with flowers, 
in Tyrolean fashion. 

The open-air feeling of space, at- 
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mosphere, largeness, freshness, and 
beauty, pervades the autobiography. 
The excursion planned for ‘dear old 
father’s”’ eighty-fifth birthday was 
abandoned only because of the rain. 
They climbed Monte Carvo together, 
and they wandered like youths in an 
idyll, over the Campagna, gathering 
flowers. In the eighty-seventh year 
that William saw, when Mary had seen 
fourscore and one, she wrote: ‘* Father 
and I have just come in from a pleasant 
walk right into the country amongst 
picturesque houses and such ancient 
orchards and park-like fields, scattered 
over with grand old Spanish chest- 
nuts.”” 

Mr. Howitt died in 1879, aged eighty- 
nine years. Nomore the faithful foot- 
mates of sixty wedded years trudge 
side by side. But not yet does the 
widowed one sit down quietly at home, 
and know the pomps and glories of this 
radiant world no more. She writes that 
she takes ‘quiet little strolls,’’ and 
gathers the flowers her husband loved. 
She lives to see eighty-nine years, then 
gently falls asleep, at exactly the age 
her husband ceased to walk. 

‘One fine summer evening of 1824 
the inhabitants of a primitive northern 
village saw two travellers, apparently 
man and wife, come into the village 
dressed like tinkers or gipsies. The 
man was tall, broad-shouldered, and of 
stalwart build; his fair hair floated 
redundant over neck and shoulders, 
his red whiskers were of portentous 
size. He bore himself with the air of 
a strong man rejoicing in his strength. 
On his back was a capacious knapsack, 
and his slouched hat, garnished with 
fishing-hooks and tackle, showed he was 
as much addicted to fishing as to making 
spoons. The appearance of his com- 
panion contrasted strikingly with that 
of her spouse. She was of slim and 
fragile form, and more like a lady in her 
walk and bearing than any tinker’s wife 
that had ever been seen in those parts. 
The natives were somewhat surprised 
to see this great fellow making for the 
best inn, the Gordon Arms, where the 
singular pair actually took up their 
quarters for several days. They were 
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in the habit of sallying forth, each 
armed with a fishing-rod, a circum- 
stance, the novelty of which as regards 
the tinker’s wife excited no small curi- 
osity, and many conjectures were haz- 
arded as to the real character of the 
mysterious couple.’”? So wrote one who 
saw burly Christopher North and his 
wife on the vagabondage which Mary 
Howitt described as ‘‘ A species of bee 
and butterfly flight, sipping pungent 
juice and alighting upon bloom, for 
whenever they found a_ particularly 
romantic spot or an attractive cottage 
there they stopped for days, while the 
husband fished, the wife rested, and 
both explored the region round about.”’ 

One morning in Glenorchy, Wilson 
started out early to fish in Loch Toila. 
Its nearest point was thirteen miles 
from his lodging. On reaching it and 
unscrewing the butt end of his fishing- 
rod to get the top, he found he had for- 
gotten it. Nothing daunted he walked 
back, breakfasted, made his rod com- 
plete, and walked again to Loch Toila. 
All the long summer day he fished, and 
after sunset started for home with a 
full basket. Feeling somewhat fatigued, 
and passing a familiar farmhouse, he 
stopped to ask for food. It was near 
midnight, and he routed the family 
from bed. The mistress brought him a 
full bottle of whiskey and a can of milk. 
He poured half the whiskey into half 
the milk and drank it off at a draught. 
While his hostess was still staring in 
amazement, he poured the remaining 
milk and whiskey together, and finished 
the mixture. He then proceeded home- 
ward, having performed a journey of 
not less than seventy miles ! 

Between the 5th of July and the 26th 
of August this couple walked three 
hundred and fifty miles in the High- 
lands, ‘fishing, eating, and staring,”’ 
Professor Wilson wrote. Unlike bee 
and butterfly, he carried death and dev- 
astation everywhere. One almost shud- 
ders to read how much of harmless, 
happy life went out forever to make a 
giant’s holiday. He killed one hundred 
and seventy dozen of trout; one day 
nineteen dozen and a half, another 
seven dozen. From Loch Awe in three 
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days he took seventy-six pounds of fish, 
all with the fly. He shot two roebucks ; 
and he wrote : ‘‘I nearly caught a red 
deer by the tail; I was within half a 
mile of it at farthest !”’ 

On their return the pair, particularly 
the lady, were the lions of Edinburgh. 
So far from presenting the weather- 
beaten appearance expected, Mrs. Wil- 
son was declared to be “ bonnier than 
ever.”’ It is a little curious that this 
lady, who walked on one day of this 
tramp twenty-five miles, should have 
died prematurely, some years after- 
wards, because of insufficient bodily 
exercise. 

Various good walkers have died and 
left no literary trace of their ramblings. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall were of these, 
who covered untold miles together and 
made no note of them. Others do not 
come within the scope of this paper for 
the reason that they walked not in pairs 
but alone. Mary Russell Mitford de- 
clared herself ‘perfectly uncomfort- 
able’? without a daily walk of ten miles, 
and congratulated herself that a friend, 
come to dwell nine miles away from 
her, was within calling and walking dis- 
tance. There is a funny description of 
this spinster taking long, solitary walks 
at night with a lantern. This would 
seem to argue no love of nature as in- 
centive to tramping. The dainty pre- 
Raphaelitism of the natural descriptions 
in her books, however, shows that she 
loved it in her own prim, small way. 

The Bronté sisters appear to have 
been almost always walking; one or 
the other of them coming into every 
picture of that dreary Yorkshire par- 
sonage, as fresh from the breezy moors. 
But they walked little in pairs, and 
carried their passionate hearts and fet- 
tered longings out under the grey skies 
in solitude. 

Of our own day George Eliot and 
Mr. Lewes, miserable invalids though 
they were, made no mean showing 
as foot-people. George Eliot’s letters 
and diaries show that scarcely a day 
was without its walk. One day the 
pair in company with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer are five hours on foot. But no 
gipsy tramps and romantic adventures 
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were in that united history. Their 
walks too were never counted by miles, 
but by the time spent on them out of 
doors. Those slow walks were as emi- 
nently respectable as the pursuit of 
queer insects, and strange fish, and 
fleeing health, could possibly be, as 
decorous as George Eliot’s own highly 
moral and self-conscious letters. There 
were no ‘ wanderings.’? Never was 
there a ‘‘saunter,’’ delicious relic of 
fair ancient beggary when sans-terres 
lived more gaily than lords of broad do- 
mains. They took ‘“ constitutionals,”’ 
and for the stomach’s sake, not the 
imagination’s. George Eliot’s were the 
shut-in views of one born in a flat coun- 
try ; mere peeps at hedgerows, orchards, 
meadows, gardens,commons. She sees 
color strongly, but not tender or subtle 
color ; always the bright yellow of the 
broom, the vivid green of grass, the red 
and grey of rocks, the gold of sandy 
beaches, the smart hues of flowers. 
The ‘“ wide” sky, to be sure, comes 
continually into her glimpses and her 
letters, but never the beckoning horizon, 
never the beguiling distance ; only and 
always the well behaved “ blue ”’ directly 
over her head. She hated the wind, 
and incessantly complained of it, but 
breezes were ‘‘sweet,’? and sunshine 
necessary to her. She rarely, if ever, 
sees the radiance and grandeur of earth 
from a height, or in limitless expanses. 
Neither was she in love with the sea ; 
in her mild admiration of it standing 
midway between Charles Lamb’s nour- 
ished spleen, and poor Dorothy Words- 
worth’s rapture, who wept at her first 
sight of it. 

As we count these walkers over, we 
find not one romantic visionary among 
them. None of them hear lullabies in 
the air, or haunting voices in the low 
wind. They never lose themselves in 
the shadow of a cloud upon a distant 
mountain, or brood with a sunbeam 
over the heart of a voluptuous rose. 
No mystic thrills and pangs are in their 
love of nature. Such amorous dalliance 
they leave to weak legs and narrow 
chests, to summer hammocks and heated 
libraries. 

M. B. W. 
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From Temple Bar. 
TWO YORKSHIRE STORIES. 

[These stories were written down some years ago 
at a village on the north-east coast of Yorkshire. 
A considerable Danish settlement had existed 
there, which accounts for the words of Danish 
origin still in constant use, Liz and Ann Wat- 
kinson were two elderly women, living with their 
brothers, who were fishermen. It should be added 
that one or two of the anecdotes introduced be- 
long to the West Riding of Yorkshire ; also that 
every effort to discover the bean which cured 
John Cammish was in vain, —J. A. E. R.] 

POOR OLD WILLY OWEN. 

Lapy. And so poor Mr. Owen, the 
postmaster, is dead. 

ANN. Ah, power owd Willy Owen. 
It’s a sa-ad ta-ail. 

Lapy. What did he die of ? 

ANN (impressively). Of t’ election! 
(Lady groans encouragingly.) 

ANN (encouraged to proceed.) Ah, of 
t’? election. Ay. Ye sees, Mrs. Round- 
|ill, owd Willy Owen he’d been post- 

master here i’ Griseby more yeares than 

ye could count, ever sin’ Griseby had a 

| post-office at a’, an’ moi sister as has 

been wed ower thretty year, she putt in 

t’ fust letter int’ office, an’ owd Willy, 

he were postmaster then. An’ it were 

lang yeares afore she were wed as she 

did that. An’ ye knaws, Mrs. Roundill, 

when toime was as yower feyther an’ 

mithir, an’ twa grandmithers, an’ poog- 
dog, an’ a’, cam’ to Griseby, an’ my 
feyther’s bo-at was th’ only un as yower 

family ’d goa in. An’ yew wad be a 

matter o’ sax yeares owd i’ that first 

toime as ye cam’. Ay, it’s lang yeares 
jsin’? then. (Ann rocks herself to and 
fro.) Well, an’ owd Willy he were main 
and masterfu’, an’ he did mony a quare 
thing. An’ Willy, he allers was a Blew, 
an’ t’ other side ’twas t’ Yaller. An’ 
when t’ election was on t’ tallygrams 
cam’ comin’ in, an’ comin’ in, an’ owd 

Willy he jist pit t’ yaller uns intil dra-er, 

an’ he said, ‘‘ They’ll jist boide.”’ 

Mrs. Roundill, he didna keep they, 
ye’ll see. He jist delay-ed on ’em. 
Well, an’ bymeby an officer cam’ doon, 
an’ he saw owd Willy, an’ t’ do-or were 
fast.1 An’ no body heared nowt. An’ 
after denner wat shud us see but owd 
Willy walkin’ doon street i’ th’ varry 
meddle, for all t’ warld like a doug wi’s 











1 Locked, 
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ta-il atween’s lei-gs. An’ achap i’ front 
o’ Ship Inn, he hollers, ‘‘ Why, Master 
Owen, an’ what’s oop wi’ ye?” But 
owd Willy he said niver a wor-rd. 

I says to Liz, says I to she, ‘‘Power 
owd Willy! He’s met misfortin’.”’ 
An’ so he had. He’d gone out, an’ he’d 
“met misfortin’. 

They tuk post-office awa’ till he, an’ 
he niver held oop’s head no mo-re. He 
lodged i’ a hoose thrae do-ors above t’ 
office whaur he’d been maister all them 
year-es. An’ he lodged there fower 
months. 

An’ then one afternoon owd Willy 
sa-id, ‘* I’ll jist dee.” 

An’ he went intil chamber,! an’ he 
lai-id him doon, an’ he dee-ed. An’ a’ 
thattens was t’ end o’ power owd Willy 
Owen. 


JOHN CAMMISH’S CURE. 

Liz. An’ how’s Mrs, Storey ? 

Lapy. Not very well. She has be- 
come so very large, and we think she is 
gouty. Her legs pain her, and we fear 
she may have rheumatic gout. 

Liz (leaning forward). Ah, Mrs. 
Roundill, ye may depend on’t ’tis t’ 
watter in her. I (this with great pride), 
I has t’ rheumatic gout! Look ye at 
ma fingers, a’ twested oop! Look ye 
atmafut! Icanna get on no-a bo-oo-ts, 
nobbut slip shoes. But I’m none 
loosty.* Folk ud rayther say I’se welly 
clemmed.* Na, it’s ta watter that’s in 
her. (Liz leans back expectantly). 

Lapy. Ah! 

Liz (with energy). 
waiter i? my body! 
lin’ | 6 

Lapy. Ah! (after a pause). 
what would you advise ? 

Liz (after a very long pause). There’s 
a mony 0’ th’ folk here as ta-aks ivery 
day a loomp o’ saltpatre i’ their tay. 
That suit-es them as isn’t gone beyont 
it. But (pause), I shud advoise —— 

ANN (eagerly). T’ be-an ! 

Liz (severely). Ann! I’m the suf- 
ferer! I puffictly thinks scorn on ye, 
Ann! an’ that I dew ! 


I’ve nota drap 0’ 
I’m jist a ravel- 


And 


1 Bedroom, 2 Slippers. 
3 Fat. * Half-starved, 
5 Ravelling, the thinnest thread. 
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(Ann weeps). 

Lapy. Ah! 

Liz (sitting bolt upright). Well, ye 
see, Mrs. Roundill, ye remembers a try- 
in’ hard, days an’ days, t’ mak’ matters 
- atween us lads an’ lasses, an’ owd 
Sally Watkinson as was that unknowin’ 
as t? git wed wi’ Dick Ruddock. Ah! 
(with the utmost contempt) to wed wi? 
Dick Ruddock, as was nowt but a runty ® 
t? look at, an’ a barfootheaded’ chap 
an’ a’, an’ had niver been nowt but a 
shackback ! ® 

Lapy. Yes, Liz, I did try hard to 
reconcile you all to Sally Watkinson, 
she that married Dick Ruddock. The 
poor old lady was sorry that her hus- 
band had spent all the money that ought 
to have come to you, and she was so 
ill, and so very poor. 

Liz (majestically). She was wed to 
he, an’ she didn’t ought to ha’ wedded 
a’ thattens. She knawed t’ brass was 
boun’ to go. An’ it did, an’ t’ sulver 
spu-uns an’ a’. Dick Ruddock was 
no-an Jacob, spite of his havin’ been 
v’yges an’ his Bible readin’. Not he! 

Lapy. I do not understand what you 
mean about Jacob. 

Liz (amazed). An’ yew wi’ twa 
grandmithers, an’ feyther, an’ mither ! 
I canna thenk it. Why, ye knaws as 
Jacob went fra hame wi’ nobbut a stick. 
An’ he cam’ back wi’ twa woife, childer, 
jackass, an’ stoof!*® Look till Jacob, 
an’ thenk on Dick Ruddock ! 

Lapy. But had poor Sally a hard life 
up to the last? I hope not, but she 
seemed so very poor. 

Liz (triumphantly). I do-ant knaw. 
But I knaw this, she de-ed in ’s boots ! 

Lapy. Oh, Liz! you shouldn’t say 
that. Pray don’t say it. 

Liz. I do-ant say she de-ed on t’ gib- 
bet, but for a’ that she de-ed in ’s 
boots. She jist fell doon one day, 
de-ad. An’ I niver went t’ see her, as 
ye knaws, Mrs. Roundill, as I’d ’a made 
a pint o’ doin’ — What’s thee at, Ann ? 
(angrily). We do-ant dee in oor boots, 
Watkinsons doesn’t ! 


6 Runty. Short from ryndel, a little heap. — 
Danish. 

7 Bald. 

8 Shackback, a roving character. — Danish, 

% Household goods, 

















(Ann weeps). 

Lapy. Oh, but Liz, I did hope that 
you would have gone to see her. Don’t 
you remember that One came to seek 
and to save that which was lost ? 

Liz (indignantly). I go to seek Sally 
Ruddock! When she’d takken awa’ 
till Dick Ruddock t’ brass an’ t’ sulver 
spu-uns |! 

Nobbut I ho-ap she’s none lost. Mrs. 
Roundill, it’s not for us to try t? do th’ 
wark o’ Thems that’s on high. They 
seeks, an’ They saves, an’ I doan’t be- 
lieve as I’m lost. Mebbe They’ll find 
Sally, spite o’ bein’ wed till Ruddock. 
For she were born Watkinson. They’!l 
find her, an’ They’ll save her. It’s 
none 0’ my wark. But Ill ho-ap as 
they’ll find her, an’ that I will. An’ 
that’s all as I can dew, an’ that I tells 
yew, Mrs. Roundill. 

Lapy. I am so glad that you can 
speak kindly of her, Liz. I know you 
felt sorry for her. 

Liz. Well, mebbe I did, but I’d not 
go to see her de-ad. No, Ann! (this 
with great energy). Thou knaws I would 
not. Ann went, Mrs. Roundill, but 
yew knaws she’s a bit saft an’ tender. 
Ann’s no-an stunt.! I niver e’en lookt 
at buryin’. Niver e’en turned ma 
thowt till winder, though t’ power owd 
lass leeved jist opposite. Mrs. Roundill 
(with immense dignity), I sat in t’ back 
chamber. 

Lapy. But, Liz, you know where 
Sally is buried ? 

Liz (warmly). An’ that I dew. An’ 
Ann an’ t’ lads towld me it were a verra 
power buryin’. They wadna walk i’ 
th’ funeral train, 0’ coorse they wadna, 
but they looked, an’ they looked, to be 
sure to knaw t’ pla-ace. All on us 
wanted to be sure t’ knaw that pla-ace, 
*cause Watkinsons maun rise together 
on Judgment Day, an’ meet i’ Resur- 
rection. Well, an’ a’ t’ brass as Sally 
had she left till a wumman as tuk care 
on her. An’ what thenk ye o’ that, 
Mrs. Roundill ? 

Lapy. Perhaps she had not much to 
leave. But, Liz, I want to hear about 
the cure for Mrs. Storey. 


1 Stunt, obstinate. — Danish. 
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Liz (after a pause). Well, it was a’ 
thissens. Sally Ruddock’s nevvy was 
John Cammish as leeved i’ Griseby till 
he flitted hisself till Scalethorpes. An’ 
we knawed he verra well. An’ Mary 
Cammish, she’s a worry woman.? An’ 
one day we heared as John were verra 
bad, an’ as t’ doctor had gave him a’ t’ 
stoof outena’s shop, an’ as it were a’ 
va-in. An’ at fower o’clock afternoon 
t’? doctor had sa-id, ‘‘ John Cammish, I 
moost tell ’ee thou’llt be de-ad at fower 
o’clock morn.”’ 

An’ John Cammish sa-id, ‘“‘ Art sar- 
tain sure, doctor? For it’ll be flowin’ 
watters i’ th’ morn.’’* An’ t’ doctor 
sa-id, ‘It is so, John, an’ good-bye.” 
An’ John said, ‘‘ Good-bye, sir, an’ I 
thenk ye kindly, an’ coom agen i’ th’ 
morn to see me. It ’ud be a comfort 
till me leevin’ or de-ad, an’ ye’ll prom- 
ise that.”? An’ t’ doctor sa-id, “Ill 
promise thee that, John Cammish.”’ 

An’ John’s oldest son cam’ int’ 
Griseby, an’ he sa-id till Ann an’ me, 
‘* Noo, Watkinson’s lasses, which on 
ye ’ll coom oot to see feyther?”’? An’ L 
sa-id, “‘I’ll coom, an’ Dll tak’ Kitty 
Richardson along.’’ She’d lost her son 
of la-ate, an’ she wanted to ax of John 
Cammish to tak’ a message till he. An’ 
whan we cam’ t’ hoose, John Cam- 
mish’s woife she cam’ int’ hoose-place,* 
an’ Kitty Richardson says, ‘‘ Mary Cam- 
mish, I hear tha husband’s boun’ to 
dee, an’ whan he gets to heaven I’ll 
ax him to give a message to my Tam 
Richardson.’’ An’ Mary Cammish she 
ups an’ she says, ‘‘ Kitty Richardson, 
don ye thenk my John Cammish has 
nobbut to do i’ heaven but to scootle® 
oop an’ doon on messages for yow-er 
folk!” An’ Kitty she turned an’ went. 
An’ I wass sorry for she. Her had 
counted on that message. 

But Mary Cammish she sa-id till me, 
“Thou “lltsee John Cammish. I canna 
mak’ him oot.” An’ I said, ‘“‘ Mary 
Cammish, I will.” 

2 Endeavoring, hard-working. — Danish. See 
Collect for 2nd Sunday after Easter, and service 
for ordination of deacons and of priests, for to en- 
deavor oneself. 

8 Tide coming in. At Griseby “t’ loife goes oot 


wi’ fallin’ watters,” 


4 Kitchen, 5 Scuttle, hurry. 
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mish, an’ Jolin towld me as t’ doctor 
had sa-id he moost dee at fower i’? th’ 
morn. An’ John had ca-aed a’ th’ 
fam’ly aroun’, an’ they was alla cryin’ 
an’ a sobbin’. An’ I sa-id, ‘ Well, 
John Cammish, an’ how’s a wi’ thee ?” 
An’ John sa-id, ** se welly bad, Liz 
Watkinson, but I’m no-an de-ad.”” An’ 
I said, ‘* That’s well sa-id, John Cam- 
mish.”’ An’ John sa-id, ‘* But Mary 
an’ bairns, whativer will they dew ? 
They'll jist clem.”? An’ John was 
verra pitifu’. An’ Mary Cammish she 
sa-id, ** Niver heed, John. Nobbut get 
thee de-ad, an’ we’ll fettle ? for oursel’.”’ 
For she wanted to comfort John Cam- 
mish, an’ to settle he’s moind. 

An’ John Cammish lay. An’ bymeby 
he ca-aed to ’s oldest son, an’ he says 
till he, ‘* Johnny lad, stop thou cryin’, 
an’ hearken till me. Goo thee oop t’ 
croft whaur there’s t’ beck, an’ bring 
me back t’ be-an o’ t’ bre-am. Goo, an’ 
loosena thoi toime.”’ 

Sa Johnny went, an’ he pluckt oop t’ 
be-an, an’ he broughtena ’t back, a grait 
loomp o’ be-an. An’ Johnny sa-id, 
‘+ Feyther, I’se broughten ye t’ be-an.”’ 

An’ John Cammish says till ’s woife, 
** Woife, ye’ll jist bile of it an’ bile of it, 
an’ then [’ll drenk o’ t’ liquor.”’ 

Well, Mrs. Roundill, Mary Cammish 
biled of it an’ biled of it till it cam’ joost 
to a liquor, an’ then she broughten on’t 
t’ bedside wi’ a moog for John Cammish 
to drenk o’t. An’ John sa-id, ‘‘ Thou 
maun bile anither grait loomp o’ be-an.”’ 
An’ Mary Cammish ups and says till 


1 Starve. 2 Manage. 


Two Yorkshire 


So, Mrs. Roundill, I saw John Cam- | 








Stories. 


he, an’ it wass roight, ‘John, my 
de-ar, it has pleased Them above to 
mak’ o’ thee a power innicent,? but 
niver fret thee, John Cammish, J’// look 
to thee.’ But John, he says, ‘* Mary 
Cammish, I want t’ liquor.’”’ An’ she 


says, ** John, gin that’s sae, I'll bile t’ 


pot anew. But t’ doctor says thee canst 
not leeve, an’ thou ’st as big ’s foive. 
Doant thee dee in pa-ain an’ strainin’, 
my de-ar.”” An’ John Cammish says 
qui-et slow an’ quite,‘ ‘‘ Woife, gen me 
t? moog, an’ bile t’ liquor.”’ 

An’ John drenk an’ drenk o’ t’ liquor. 
An’ John sa-id, “I’se leevin’. Ise 
boun’ t’ leeve.”’ 

An’ t’ doctor cam’ i? morn. An’ t’ 
doctor sa-id, ‘‘ John Cammish, whatna’s 
coom to thee! thou’rt live! Whatna 
been’st doin’ ? thou’st gone quiet sma’. 
I thowt to see thee de-ad, but ’'m main 
glad to see thou’rt live.”? An’ John 
sa-id, ‘*‘ Well, doctor, I’se glad to see 
thee, for I am live, an’ boun’ t’ leeve.”’ 
An’ t’ doctor sa-id, ‘‘ John Cammish, 
there’s no-an more glad than I.” An’ 
they shuk han’s, they did. An’ John 
Cammish is leevin’ yet ! 

LApy. And how can one find the 
bean ? Is it the bulrush ? 

Liz and ANN together. No-thing 0’ 
th’ sort ! 

ANN. It’s a lang wi-ry le-af, an’ a 
be-an as hangs till ’t, an’ thou taks t’ 
be-an aff. An’ eh! it’s bitter i’ th’ 
drenk. 

Liz. But if Mrs. Storey ’ll drenk of 
it, her legs ’ll be as foine as foiles. An’ 
that I tells yew, Mrs. Roundill ! 


3 Innocent, idiot. * Quite slow and quiet, 





ELECTRO-HORTICULTURE.— This barbar- 
ous term denotes growing flowers by the 
electric light.. About ten years ago Sie- 
mens called attention to the effect of the 
electric light on plants. Most elaborate 
experiments have made at Cornell 
University, but the results are a little con- 
flicting. The electric light at night in 
conjunction with sunlight during the day 
produces a sort of vegetable precocity which 
is not necessarily hurtful. Plants seem to 


been 


| glare. 


be able to grow straight on without rest, 


but in some cases the exposure to the glare 


of the are light killed them. We do not 
know whether the electric light will come 
into extensive use in growing flowers, but 
it certainly opens up a vista of possibilities 
to scientific horticulturists and fanciers of 
orchids. It would be interesting to know 
if there is any vegetation near the Liberty 
statue ; and, if so, how it is affected by the 
Industries, 





